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KEY TO BETTER FARMING 
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NOW YOU CAN SAVE ALL YOU GROW! 


NO LONGER do you need to watch a bountiful harvest dwindle in value month by 
month due to mold, shrinkage, rodent losses, etc. 


NO LONGER will you need sell your crop on a low market because of high mois- 
ture content. 


NO LONGER need you worry about how well your crops are carrying through 
the winter months. 


INVESTIGATE MARTIN CROP-CONDITIONING METHODS NOW! 











FOR GRASS the Martin Haymaker enables you 
to cut and store your hay free from weather worries. 
Capture the high food value of fresh pasture by condi- 
tioning your hay in the Martin Haymaker. Let the Hay- 
maker perform nature's job of removing the moisture from 
the hay where it is safe from the weather elements. You 
can save in feeding time, too, by letting the cattle feed 
themselves. Then round out your grass feeding program 
by making the finest quality grass silage in the Martin 


Silo—the most rugged silo built. 
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FOR CORN: You can pick your corn early, regard- 
less of moisture content, and store it in the Martin High 
Round Crib with assured safety. Soft corn losses, field 
losses and damage, down grading—all can be eliminated 
by curing your ear corn in the Martin High Round Crib. 
Early picking allows discing under stubble to effect corn 
borer control—permits preparing soil for fall planting. 





FOR SMALL GRAINS Shelled corn, 


soybeans, wheat, oats, barley, rice, grain sor- 
ghums—all can be dried and safely stored in 
the Martin Conditioning Bin. You can fully pro- 
tect your investment and get the highest prices 
for your crop by conditioning and storing it in a 
Martin Bin, 





Steass send me MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


FREE literature 348 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 
en Martin 
Name__ os oe snatianiiinaitinmntsiiaieaniatabaintie 
} Silo Address_ +e 


| High Round Crib 
Conditioning Bin City_ 
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ALL the Natural Elements 
Your Plants Need... 


NITROGEN - PHOSPHOROUS - POTASH - TRACE ELEMENTS 
Everything in One Package of 


Amazing... 
a(Kv 


Fer+Tr—El is the one and only organic plant 
food with everything in one package... yes, 
everything your crops need to do their best 
and to put dollars in your pocket. 





Phosphate Rock, Greensand, Bone Meal, 
Blood Meal, Tankage, Cottonseed Meal, 
Ground tobacco stems, Seaweed and many 
other organic materials are all blended in 
balanced proportion to make this amazing 
plant food. And Fer+Tr—El is finely ground 
so it can be applied by any type spreader 
or drill. 


PLANTS BECOME DROUGHT RESIST- 
ANT, for Fer+Tr—El is made up of the very 
same natural foods that make up the diet of 
earthworms, bacteria and other soil organ- 
isms. They thrive and work for you in 
Fer+Tr—El-ized ground. 





...it’s complete 


FER+TR—EL IS ALL PLANT FOOD. It’s 
base is agricultural slag, a high grade liming 
material containing Calcium and a high per- 
centage of Magnesium. Unlike Lime, it will 
not bind soil...it makes elements already 
present available for plant use. 


FER+TR—EL SAVES YOU MONEY. It pays 
off in high quality crops that bring bigger 
prices. And it’s long lasting... you add Less 
each year. Fer+Tr—El will not leach out... 
it stays in the soil, enriching it and holding 
elements in reserve until needed by the grow- 
ing crop. 


FER+TR—EL IS A DEVELOPMENT backed 
by five years of testing. Its merit has been 
proved ...not only in test tubes or labora- 
tories, but in actual field trials. 


**] grew clover this year where I could not 
get it started before,’ FER+TR-EL USER SAYS 


OTHER USERS OF AMAZING FER+TR-—EL SAY: 


My lawn is best ever without a doubt....My corn 
gave a heavy yield... The tomatoes were the best 
ever and no sign of blight...1 had head lettuce 


this year in my garden which I never had before. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE COMPLETE FER+TR-EL 


JéG Sales Co. 


Literature and prices. 

FRE There’s a Fer+Tr—El 
product for every crop 
or purpose. Send us a 

2-cent post card and 

let us know what your 

needs are, let us tell 

you what Fer+Tr—El 

can do in your par- 

ticular case. Write: 


FULLERTON. MARYLAND 
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DEAF SMITH HEALTH FOODS 


NOW! Enjoy a higher level of vigorous, disease resistant health with delicious 
flours, cereals, and unique, skillfully blended meals made from Deaf Smith Mon 
Wheat organically grown in the rich, fertile soil and healthful waters of Herefor 


Texas, the famed “Town Without A Toothache." 


This wheat has an amazingly high 


percentage of calcium, fw 0 phe from six to nine times the amounts found in 


the average flour. Brea 


baked from stoneground Deaf Smith Wheat has a flavor 


= health value superior to any other known. Free recipes and an interesting story 
n, "The Most Expensive Bread in the World" included with order. Order TODAY! 





DEAF SMITH CRACKED WHEAT 
—Excellent flavor and unusually rich 
in Organic minerals. Trace elements 
of sodium and fluorine make it espe- 
cially invaluable for building sound 
healthy teeth in growing children. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 





DEAF SMITH BREAD FLOUR— 
Stoneground. Phenomenally high in 
mineral substance necessary to build 
teeth, bones, and resistance to disease. 
Deaf Smith flour contains six times 
as many minerals as average flour. 
3 Ibs. 95¢ 50 Ibs. $11.75 


DEAF SMITH LAXA-MEAL—This 
extremely nutritious food made from 
Deaf Smith Wheat, Is skillfully blend- 
ed with rye and flaxseed and is ground 
_ a most palatable meal. Helpful 





lack” ‘of bulk in the diet. 
3 Ibs. $1.10 6 Ibs. $2.15 





POTATO MEAL—Made from the whole 
potato with the valuable minerals re- 
tained. Ideal for use in making Deaf 
Smith bread. Will make the bread 
moist and tender with firm erumb. 
Excellent for gravies and i. 

2 Ibs. 75¢ 5 tbs. $1.75 





DEAF SMITH VITA-MEAL—Freshly 
Ground cereal food made from the famed 
Hereford, Texas wheat. Skillfully blend- 
ed with vitamin-rich fi 


DEAF SMITH WHEAT BERRIES— 
For those who prefer to mill their 
own flours or cereals, or to use the 
entire kernel in breakfast food, this 





and 
sesame seeds for super- vhealth- giving 
qualities. Simply wonderful. 
2 tbs. $1.25 5 Ibs. $2.95 


grown mineral and vita- 
min rich Yeheat from — bg oy 
5 Ibs. $1.25 ibs. $2.45 
25 Ibs. $5.75" 





SPECIAL 


ORGANIC CAKE FLOUR—Made from 
an organically grown beautifully white, 
soft wheat, stoneground into a fine 
100% whole grain flour. Excellent re- 
sults with no change required in your 
favorite pastry recipes. 

3 Ibs. 75¢ 6 tbs. $1.45 


50-50 SESAME-SUNFLOWER MEAL 
—Freshly ground into a granular 
meal. Amazingly rich in important 
B vitamins, thiamine and niacine, 
calcium and phosphorus. May be 
sprinkled over salads, cereals, or just 
eaten right out of bag. 

2 Ibs. $2.65 5 Ibs. $6.50 


WHOLE RYE FLOUR—Finely stone- 

ground into a 100% whole grain “— 
make delicious, fragrant 

bread. Also excellent to blend with 

wheat flours in making tasty 

bread and muffins. 

3 tbs. 75¢ 6 tbs. $1.45 


MILLET-SES-SUN CEREAL—A tasty 
ion of hulled millet, sesame 




















An aid to regularity. 

5 Ibs. $3.25 
PURE RAW WHEAT GERM—Not 
heated or processed to destroy the del- 
leate vitamin potencies. Excellent for 
promoting digestion, for stimulating 


bedy-bui S. 
2 Ibs. $1.35 





mental alertness and vigor. Use on 
salads or in cereals. 
24 Ibs. $1.00 5 ibs. $1.95 





HOW TO EAT SAFELY in a Poison- 
ed World—Do you realize that many 
foods attractively offered and innocen 
ly purchased by you may be seriously 
harmful to our health? BE SAFE! 
Protect your health by following the 
information in this book. Author: 
Anton H. Jensen. Price $1.10 Postpaid. 





SELECTED NATURAL FOODS 





HULLED MILLET SEEDS—Health- 
fully alkaline forming. Has a laxative 
and anti-toxie action which counter- 
acts constipation.. Rich in organic 
mine and vitamins containing a 
biologically complete protein. 

3 Ibs. $1.00 6 Ibs. $1.95 


SOYBEAN FLOUR—Stareh free, al- 
kaline reaction. Richest in protein of 
all known foods. High in calcium, 
hosphorus and potassi Use in 
making soymilk, bread, muffins, and 
cookery for added protein. 

3 ibs. 85¢ 6 tbs. $1.65 


ORGANIC SUNFLOWER SEEDS— 
The Miracle Food! Rich in organic 
minerals and vitamins A, B, D, and 
F. Contains large amounts of caleium, 
thiamine & lecithin. Freshly hulled, 
carefully hand-selected wa 7 

2 Ibs. $2.95 . $7.35 


YELLOW CORN HEAT Simeon 
100% yellow corn meal with 
removed. Will make delicious cherten 
ing bread, muffins, mushes and ‘Po- 
lenta’. Ground into a a fine- 
ness. Rich in color and fi 

3 ibs. 65¢ 6 ibs. $1.25 


CRUDE BLACK MOLASSES—Grand- 
ma’s old fashioned molasses. Delight- 
ful tasting, superior to Blackstrap as 
this is the first run of syrup before 
any of the vitamin we? mineral laden 
one and iron are removed. 

3 qt. 9 fi. oz. can $2.25 (wt. #1 tbs.) 


RIGHT LIVING SERIES—32 book- 
lets, 1,024 written from a 
unique Christian viewpoint. This series 
of booklets covers every phase of health 
and right living in harmony with 
organic principles — filled, truly 
inspiring to minded Christians. 
32 booklets on Right tides $1.10 Ppd. 





























NATURAL BROWN RICE—An inex- 
pensive substitute for wild rice pro- 
viding a delicious base for many ap- 
petizing meals. A splendid source of 
the vital vitamin B complexes, and 
other valuable nutrients. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 


HULLED SESAME SEEDS—High in 
calcium and lecithin. Delightful nut- 
ty flavor. Easily digested and deli- 
cious sprinkled over cereals and salads. 
Of superior quality, freshly hulled in 
the United States. 

2 Ibs. $1.60 5 Ibs. $3.95 
FLAXSEED MEAL—Ground fresh to 
order to a medium-coarse full-fat meal. 
May be added to cereals or cookery 
for laxative value. Also has remark- 
able mucilaginous properties for sen- 
sitive stomachs. 

' tb. 65¢ 2 tbs. $1.25 5 tbs. $2.95 
SCOTCH STEEL-CUT OATS—For a 
chewy, tasty cereal that cannot be 
beat, this pin-head oat cereal is tops! 
Children love its fine flavor and lack 
of mushiness. Blended with hulled 
millet or raw wheat germ makes it a 
tasty dish! 
3 tbs. 75¢ 














6 tbs. $1.45 


CRUDE DARK RAW SUGAR—A 
real raw sugar that is rich in natural 
un-fired molasses. The flavor is simply 
delicious! Excellent for use in baking 
or cooking. As a cereal topping it 
hasn't any equal for flavor. 
5 tbs. $1.10 10 tbs. $2.10 
100 tbs. $16.00 
WASHED RAW SUGAR—A light, 
delicately flavored cane sugar, creamy 
in color. The preferred sugar to use 
in eakes, frostings, or for preserving 
fruits where a strong molasses flavor 
would be undesirable. 
5 Ibs. $1.00 10 Ibs. $1.95 
100 tbs. $15.00 














NOTE: Approximate postage charges shown below are subject to any changes by Post Office Department. 





HOW TO ORDER: 

1. List items desired and total up ibs. 
2. In chart your State shows postage 
to add for EACH pound of merchandise. 
3. Include postage charges to your 
remittance. Excess will be refunded. 
NO C.0.D."S SEND ORDER TO: 





ALA, ITI¢|DEL. TI¢]/KANS. li¢ | MINN. Ii¢ 
ARIZ. 14¢| FLA. [2¢1 KY. 9¢ | MISS. 


ARK. ti¢jGA. Ilé} La. tie] Mo. 


CALIF.15¢ | IDAHOI4¢/ ME. 12¢ |MONT. 14¢ 
COLO. 12¢}ILL. S¢]/MD. Ile | NEBR. I1¢ 
CONN. II¢]IND. 8¢/) MASS. II¢ |NEV. 
D.C. S¢}IOWA SE; MICH. 9¢)N. H. 











N.J. t@) ORE. I7¢] UTAH I2¢ 
li¢ |N.MEXI2¢] PA. ie] VT. il¢ 
SEIN. C. He, R. 1. Tel VA. ite 

N.D. ti¢]8.C. ti¢] WASH.15¢ 

NY. t1¢]8. DA. ti¢] Wis. 9¢ 
14¢|O0HIO S¢) TENN. S¢)W. VA. 9¢ 
O¢ JOKLA. HI¢] TEX. I2¢ ) WYO. 12¢ 














WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR MILLS 2611F 8. jones sr. 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 








Letters 





Organic Farming Aids 
Bee Culture 


Dear Sir: 


Yes, organic farming and bee cul- 
ture go hand in hand. 

I want to tell you of an incident 
that took place here in Texas. A lead- 
ing bank in Paris, Texas, has hired an 
A. & M. College man to work for 
them among the farmers to urge them 
not to poison the vetch another year. 
This past season’s experience showed 
that where they had bees and did not 
poison the yields of seed were higher 
and the expense of the poison was 
saved. 

Where they did poison, it killed off 
the bees and stopped the setting of 
seed. One vetch grower at Terrell told 
me that he got 1300 pounds of seed 
to the acre where he had plenty of bees 
and only about 300 pounds where 
there were no bees. So the bees in- 
creased the yield 1000 pounds to the 
acre. 

I lost 1000 colonies of bees in 1950 
from poisoning. I have had to move 
lots of bees out of this valley to save 
them. 

E. B. Ault 
Weslaco, Texas 


Spray Residues in Soil 
Becoming a Problem 
Dear Sir: 


The Consumer’s Research Bulletin 





for November, 1951, has a note that 
reclaiming soil containing residues 
from arsenic and lead sprays presents 
a problem. Prof. Gilligan of the Dela- 
ware Agricultural Experiment Station 
advises that the arsenic damage can 
be lessened by adding iron or zinc 
salts (Editor's Note: Why use more 
chemicals?) or by adding organic mat- 
ter and farm manure. Green manure 
crops, such as rye, also help, says Prof. 
Gilligan. Consumer's Research “hopes 
that this item will come to the atten- 
tion of those who, in the 30’s, pooh- 
poohed our warnings of the danger” 
from these sprays, not only to the 
health of human beings who eat the 
fruit, but ignored the increasing con- 
tamination of the soil. 
A. H. Spencer 
Los Gatos, Calif. 

















“Darn these organic nuts.” 


The Organic Farmer 
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ats HAVE YOU FOUND THAT although you have followed a commercial fertilizer 

la- program each year the benefits derived from it have lessened? . . . If so, it may 

v1 be that your soil has indigestion! 

nc Even though the soil has the elements needed for plant consumption, many 

re times they remain locked in. Soil becomes hard packed . . . aeration is retarded 

at- ... drainage is poor... diseases of soil and plants increase. 

ire 

of. Pent-a-Vate liquid Soil Conditioner nurtures the 

eS bacterial and micro-organic life in the soil which 

-n- help it digest the elements needed for plant growth. 

»h- It acts as an enzyme-catalyst to increase this life 

. and so starts the digestive processes of the soil. 

he 

he DIG into your soil and Investigate! 

Examination will show its true condition. If it is inert, hard-packed with air and water 
locked out, try Pent-a-Vate. Soon you'll discover that the soil becomes more friable . . . 
earthworms appear... drainage improves. . . often deposits on plant roots disappear 
and new feeder roots become evident. The digestive processes of the soil have been 

— put to work so the fertilizers you use get to the root system where they benefit plant 


growth. Nature’s balance is restored to the soil. 









WRITE FOR LITERATURE! Today hun- 
dreds of farmers are using Pent-a-Vate 
with great success in fields, orchards, 
vineyards. Write for complete information. 


"tii ae tt, * el Si 


ORGANIC SERVICE COMPANY 
9471 LOARA STREET * ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA 
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Garbage Disposal for Poughkeepsie 


Dear Sir: 


I am now confronted with the idea 
of selling to our Town Council the 
idea of making fertilizer out of garb- 
age. The Town Council has a project 
under consideration for the erection 
of a $350,000 incinerator for the dis- 
posal of its garbage. Some of us are 
trying to prevent this and get the 
Council instead to erect a fertilizer 
plant. 

The town of Poughkeepsie has a 
population of about 20,000, and it is 
estimated that the daily disposal of 
garbage amounts to about 20 tons per 
day. 

I am interested especially in getting 
some estimates on the cost of con- 
structing a plant to take care of 20 to 
35 tons of garbage a day. The town 
population is rapidly increasing. 

J. Curtis Newlin 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


Ed. Mr. Newlin and others who are 
interested in similar projects for their 
communities are referred to the Oc- 
tober issue of THE ORGANIC FARMER 
which contains much helpful informa- 
tion on the utilization of community 
waste; also to a bulletin issued by the 
University of California at Berkeley 
entitled: COMPOSTING FOR DISPOSAL OF 
Orcanic ResearcH. This bulletin can 
be obtained by writing to the Uni- 
versity’s Sanitary Engineering Re- 
search Project.... It is hoped that 
readers of THE ORGANIC FARMER will 
begin to press vigorously for such im- 
portant community enterprises, in- 
volving as they do considerations 
basic to community health and to the 
conservation and re-use of basic soil 
nutrients. 


Composting Increases Production 
Dear Sir: 


The results of composting has in- 
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WANTED 


YOUR HEATING AND 
DRAFT PROBLEMS 


T | E R Mm Cc A : q 2 metal chimney pot (with character) 


STOPS DOWN DRAFT and CREOSOTE 
CLEANS OUT CARBON PERMANENTLY 
A THERMCAP can easily be installed on any chimney or stack 


Users report BIG FUEL SAVINGS when draft is controlled 
(properly) at top of chimney by THERMCAP. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE TO 


WIG, ABINGTON, MASS. 


up to much 





FUEL 








The Organic Farmer 
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BONE MEAL 


A DIETARY FOOD SUPPLEMENT 


bp ee 
ater 


SUBSTANCE 











Latest nutritional research and editorials are proclaiming you can help PREVENT TOOTH 
DECAY with an assimilable form of Natural Organic Source of CALCIUM-PHOSPHORUS.. . 
AS WELL AS SAFE AMOUNTS OF DECAY-PREVENTING FLUORINE... plus other needed 
“trace mineral’’ content as occur in selected beef bone. 


These elements are held essential to sound teeth and enamel; help prevent bleeding gums 
through resistance to dental erosion; and furnish minerals essential to pregnancy and lac- 
tation owing to greatly increased Calcium needs. 


Supplementation is surprising to those who have not yet tried this amazing substance. Be 
assured of highest quality Bone Meal derived from long bones of healthy YOUNG cattle 
when you buy our product. We now offer Bone Meal to meet your particular dietary re- 
quirement. Added Vitamins are of NATURAL source. 


BONE MEAL with VITAMIN D 
(100 Units per Capsule) 


BONE MEAL—PLAIN 
(No added Vitamins) 





100 Capsules (7\a-grain) .............. $1.25 100 Capsules (70 ete) occeececcceces $1.00 
300 Capsules (7'-grain) .............. 3.00 300 Capsules (7'a-grain) .........-065- 2.75 
1000 Capsules (7'14-graim) .............. 8.00 1000 Capsules (7'/2-grain) .........++++- 7.00 
* *# #e#e#es *@e#2e#s#s# 

(100 Units per Tablet) 100 Tablets (7¥-grain) ..........-.+- $ .65 
100 Tablets (7'-grain) ............... $ .75 300 Tablets (7'\4-grain) ...........+++- 1.50 
300 Tablets (7'4-grain) .............-- 2.00 1000 Tablets (7i4-grain) ..........0000- 4.00 
1000 Tablets (7Ya-grain) ..........0006- 5.00 


** *#e#4# 8 
(200 Units per Wafer) 


75 Wafer-tablets (I-gram) ........... $1.00 
300 Wafer-tablets (I-gram) ........... 2.50 
1000 Wafer-tablets (I-gram) ........... 6.00 


**2* #288 @ 
BULK POWDER with VITAMIN D 


UR. cccccccccccccecoccccccocccoscccces $1. 34 
BH, ccccccessocceccncesocsvescsooses 
SBS, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece $30 


**# #@*#@ 
(NOTE: 1-Gram equals two 7'/2-grains) 


75 Wafer-tablets (I-gram) ............ $ .90 
300 Wafer-tablets (l-gram) ...........- 2.25 
1000 Wafer-tablets (l-gram) ............ 5.50 


*e# eee 
BULK POWDER—PLAIN 


Vel. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccese $1.30 
BPR. cccccccccccscccccccccccccceecese 3.50 
SMBS, wc cccccccccccccccccsccsccceseceee 4.15 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST covering other Bone Meal Products with added popular natural 
vitamins. Discount allowance to the Profession and Health Food Dealers upon request. 
Special quotation in bulk quantities for repacking and distribution. 


Send all orders to: 


NU-AGE BIORGANIC PRODUCTS 


1926 W. RAILROAD ST. 


DEPT. F-1 


LOUPUREX, PA. 
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creased the production of this farm 
RANI DUST 50 per cent. I expect to have the best 
farm in this area in five years. There 
will be positively no chemical fertiliz- 
ers for I am seeing results. Keep up 
your good work. 
John Haris 
Chestertown, Maryland 


Nutrition and the Soil 


Dear Sir: 


I am wondering if you are going 
to have something to say on the article 
“Beware the Health-Food Peddlers” 
appearing in the December American 


Hits the SPOT for Magazine? 


Your publication seems to do a 
REBUILDING YOUR SOIL good job of chasing down misstate- 
ments, half-truths, and utter falsities, 
NOW—-yes, right now and any time and after reading the article in the 


during the year you can rebuild your American there appear to be numer- 
soil with Martin’s Granite Dust. It “hits 





the spot’ on your soil where it’s hun- ous mixtures of these. 

griest—in lack of potash! First of all, the magazine states: 
Just one application lasts for years “Generally speaking, the mineral con- 

and you'll be amazed—even the first tent of plants cannot be changed, no 

year—with your results. matter how depleted the soil.” In 
Farmers write constantly of their other words the writer of the article 


marvelous results. One claims an oats 


implies that the plant will acquire 
yield of nearly twice his average! 


minerals regardless of the availability 
Apply Martin’s Granite Dust now and of these minerals in these soils. As for 
give your soil potash and 16 essential 
trace elements. 


Write today for 


FREE BOOKLET. 
Mail the coupon 


Please send immedi- 

ately your free book- 
let on “Granite Dust a 
Safe Source of Potash for 
the Soil.” 








County 


Size of farm 





Keystone Granite Quarry 


ZIONSVILLE, PA. 
L 


“Here comes the sprayer. Which do you 
diana dae ty te Gh a core ee me wk like best, DDT or Rotenone?” 


8 The Organic Farmer 
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—Agriculture’s Biggest News— 
A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 





FITCHBURG 


CHIPPER 


Available in three sizes and can be mounted on tractor, jeep or other farm equipment. The 
smallest size (the C-5) was lly for the farmer and orchardist and will readily 
handle wood up to three inches in diameter. Write for complete information. 


BRUSH, POLE WOOD, 
TREE TRIMMINGS 


HASTILY CONVERTED INTO: 


Mulch, Compost Material, 
Cattle Bedding, Litter 


MINIMUM OF TIME AND LABOR REQUIRED 


A brush chipper that is within the CORPORATION. The Fitchburg 
price range of the average farmer chipper converts branches, twigs, 
has been developed by the pioneer pole wood, and other tree trim- 
manufacturer of brush chippers— mings into a spray of valuable chips 


the FITCHBURG ENGINEERING in a matter of seconds. 


FITCHBURG FNCINEERING PORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, UV. S. A. 
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YOu can GROW MORE~ 
You can GROW BIGGER 


t GRAIN CROPs 


GRASSEs 
> LEGumes 
d VEGETABLES 


if you treat yo il wi 

- ah acid, supersnety itt es 

one Phosphate. Benekts an” 
nd for years thereafens 


RUHM'S 
Super Fine 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


And at the Same Time 
YOU PERMANENTLY IMPROVE YOUR SOIL 
It's NATURE'S way—the organic way. And 
three generations of farmers, growing all 
kinds of crops, have found it richly pays. 
For Prices, Full Information, Write 
RUHM PHOSPHATE G&G CHEMICAL CO. 


Evanston, Ill. 











Unrefined 


Edible, Sterilized, Whole 


BONE MEAL 
BONE-ALL 


Which is Different 


BONE-ALL is made with care by a special 
slow process. Not mixed with any synthetic 
Vitamin! It is not super-heated or super- 
refined. This process preserves not only the 
caleium-phosphorus fraction present in ordin- 
ary bone meal but ALL the trace elements 
natural to edible bone meal, including iron, 
copper, manganese, silicon, magnesium, and 
many others... plus 


RED BONE MARROW 
Clip this ad. Ask for Schiff BONE-ALL 
In generous 10 grain tablets. 
100—$1 300—$2.50 
1000 in bulk $6 
Powdered $1.50 Ib., 10 Ibs. $10 


AT DIETARY FOOD STORES 


Postpaid direct if unavailable 


SCHIFF BIO-FOODS 


Dept. OF-1 Jersey City 3, N. J. 

















me, I have never heard of Nature en- 
dowing any plant life with such ca- 
pacities. 

Second, the magazine states further: 
“Dr. Leonard A. Maynard of Cornell 
University, one of the country’s out- 
standing nutritionists, recently told 
the American Medical Association 
that, despite numerous tests, there is 
no evidence that ‘fertility’ of the soil 
influences the nutritional quality of 
specific food crops and animal prod- 
ucts in such a way as to have an im- 
portant effect on health.” Now, that 
just makes me wonder. If the plant 
does not obtain its nutritional quali- 
ties from the soil, just where does it 
obtain them? 


F. M. Jenkins 
Ashland, Kentucky 


Ed. Good for Mr. Jenkins. Since other 
readers have probably encountered 
similar nutritional gobbledygook, we 
have included a few pertinent re- 
marks on this subject which may be 
found in our MEMOS TO FARMERS de- 
partment. The AMERICAN article is 
the third major anti-organic article to 
appear this fall. Someone must be 
afraid of us. 


Why Don’t We Have Hoof and 
Mouth Disease in the U. S.? 


Dear Sir: 


My question is, why is it that hoof 
and mouth disease is practically non- 
existent in the United States although 
we use great quantities of chemical 
fertilizers, while the same disease is a 
national problem in Mexico, where 
only small amounts of chemical fer- 
tilizers are used? 

Jack Hunter 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


Ed. Hoof and mouth disease is a high- 
ly contagious animal affliction, and 
can largely be prevented by strict rules 
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regulating the shipment of diseased 
stock. That is the main reason why 
hoof and mouth disease is not prev- 
alent in the U.S. We have built up 
a wall to keep the Mexican cattle out. 

As far as the soil of each country 
is concerned, Mexican soil is far worse 
than that of the U.S., even though 
they use little chemical fertilizer. 
Century after century of abuse have 
eroded the life from Mexican soils. 
Manure is burned instead of being 
returned to the soil. 

In past experiments, hoof and mouth 
disease has been controlled by feeding 
cattle organically. Sir Albert How- 
ard, English founder of the organic 
method, once forced his organically 
fed cattle to come in contact with 
other animals suffering from hoof and 
mouth disease. Sir Albert’s cattle re- 
mained perfectly healthy. Proper diet 
—a full complement of minerals and 
vitamins—was no doubt responsible. 


An Organic Plan 


Dear Sir: 


I have a problem which I believe 
you can help me solve. 





“Heck! Five years of organic soil building 
shot to blazes.” 
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WHICH DO YOU WANT 


MODERN OR OLD FASHIONED METHODS? 
VITA-MIX makes it easier to get 
essential vitamins and minerals from 
fruits and vegetables. 



















ONLY 
Only Machine 


Str wet an $99.85 


SELF-CLEANING 
ADD SOAP, WATER, TURN ON 
In preparing food the ordinary way 
you peel off and throw away many 
of these vitamin and mineral filled 
parts which are so essential to good 
health. With the Vita-Mix you keep 
ALL the natural health-giving food 
value. Liquefies, whips, chops, emulsifies all fruits and 
vegetables into tangy, appetizing drinks. No cooking, 
juicing or peeling of rinds necessary. Now has new un- 
breakable stainless steel bowl. Easy to sterilize. Comes 
with a ONE YEAR GUARANTEE. 
LOOK WHAT VITA-MIX DOES: 

Makes health drinks in { to 4 minutes, makes soup with- 
out boiling in 3 minutes, makes cake batter ready for 
oven in 3 minutes. Grinds whole grain, chops vegetable 
salads, whips cream, churns butter, makes omelettes, pie 
fillers, sauces, sherbet, baby foods, purees. 


2 VALUABLE GIFTS GIVEN WITH ORDER 


VITA CORN POPPER 

MIRACLE (50 feccnea| Electric. Pops 
RECIPE BOOK | corn without 
Shows you how) —_ stirring. No 


to make 533 de- mess. Use in 


licious dishes ; 
and drinks with ~~~ ) Giving room. 





your Vita-Mix. Corn Popper $ 5.29 
Recipe Book -55 

ORDER NOW Vita-Mix $34.95 
Before Rearmament Value $40.79 
Stops All Production You Pay $29.95 











You Save $10.84 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESESSEEESEEEESSeeeeee: 
Natural Foods, Dept. OF-i, Olmsted Falls, Ohio 
1 enclose $29.95. Rush your Vita-Mix plus 2 FREE Gifts. 








GARDEN 


PAG TRACTORS 


NEW 1952 LINE—MORE FEATURES 


2 to 6HP walking and riding models 
with complete gear drive and 
, reverse. All running parts in oil. 
Also new 1 wheel “Bantam.” 







Free Catalog / 


cy Over 25 Years of Experience 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
T901R S. Bist St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


GROW XMAS 
romsr TREES 


We grow 20 Million Trees a year; 
our Christmas Tree Grower's Guide 
tells how to turn waste land to 
profits. Write te Box 37-A. 


MUSSER Forests, Inc. Indiana, Pa. 

















Last March I purchased a small 
orange grove, which has been treated 
with chemicals for several years. I 
naturally desire to go organic and 
have a plan, but have not yet put it 
into operation. I would like your 
opinion of it, and any suggestions you 
have to offer will be more than wel- 
come. This is my plan: 

First, a liberal application of one- 
half ton to the acre of raw phosphate 
rock. Then sow alfalfa. When the 
alfalfa reaches cutting size, mow it 
and let it lay. Keep building up this 
mulch until the spring of 1953, then 
plow it all in. And there I’m stuck. 

Perhaps you can tell me a good way 
to follow up in order to restore the 
ground to a good, humus-rich condi- 
tion. 

V. J. Herrick 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


Ed. Your plan is good, except for your 
final suggestion that the alfalfa be 
plowed in. Why not keep the sod as 



































“NOW he tells me | should have used phos- 
phate rock instead of spending all my money 
on commercial fertilizers.” 
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Testimonials prove that Creen Line Prod 


GREEN The NUMBER ONE natural 

soilbuilder with the ACTI- 
NUTRO VATED BASE assuring im- 
mediate results. A scientific mixture of 
natural rocks supplying ample phos- 
phorus, potash and thirty trace elements. 
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GREEN pg tee ys 5 apl 
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material. 


tons of mixed natural soilbuilders week 
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Green Line Products 
LEAD THE FIELD! 


In 1951 Green Line Products were shipped into thirty states and the District of Columbia. 
ucts not only produced superior quality crops in 
above average quantities, but improved the soil as well. Results speak louder than words, 
and Green Line Products have produced maximum results. 


w elcome visitors to inspect our new and modern plant capable of producing over 1000 

mo ¢ vil ly. You can’t go wrong with GREEN LINE PRODUCTS. 
Past results prove they lead the field in natural soilbuilders. Write for free pamphlets. 
We have representatives who can supply you directly in some sections. 


Eastern States Soilbuilders, Incorporated 
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THOMSON’S a finely pulverized 
FOUR LEAF ae 
PHOSPHATE ‘i: of 33% Phos- 
phoric Acid. In natural rocks it’s the 
fineness that counts and Thomson’s 


Four Leaf Phosphate is as fine as you 
can buy. 


GREEN 4 finely pulverized glau- 
yay yon 


~~~. 
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Sharpsburg, Maryland 
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long as you can? Keep mowing the 
alfalfa, and spread on the sod any 
waste organic matter that you can get. 
In order to keep the soil aerated if it 
tends to compact, you can run through 
it occasionally with a shallow field cul- 
tivator. Your main problem is to get 
as much organic fertilizer as possible 
and to keep mulching your grove with 
it. An alfalfa sod is only part of the 
story. 


American Foulbrood 


Dear Sir: 


{ have just re-read the first chapter 
of the book Fertility Farming by 
Newman Turner in the June issue of 
The Organic Farmer. It appealed to 
my reason. Then turning to page 13 of 
the same issue, I read the article by 
Professor Bailey in which he says that 
“the only complete answer to bee dis- 
ease problems is the eradication of 
infectious and contagious disease such 
as American Foulbrood.” 

Is this consistency? 


Was Turner foolhardy in buying 
cattle declared useless by vets because 
of sterility and mastitis? If he is not, 
might we not ask if the case of bees is 
different from that of cattle or from 
Sir Albert Howard’s oxen?... 


I have worked with bees for many 
years, and recently at a beekeeper’s 
conference I picked up a government 
bulletin and read the same old story 
in regard to bee disease: burning. It 
was a recent publication yet it recom- 
mended the same techniques of 25 
years ago—almost word for word and 
even the same illustrations. 

Most of the beekeepers at the con- 
ference recommended sulpha which 
seems to eliminate the effects of Amer- 
ican Foul Brood. Sulfa seems to me 
to be a brave step in advance. But is 
it the best answer? Would we have 
American Foulbrood if bees fed on 
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List your o-janic foods FREE in the 


C FOOD 


DIRECTORY 


If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 

An up-to-date issue of the ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 

Organic Food Division 


The Organic Farmer, Box 1-F, Emmaus, Pa, 


















VAC -A-WAY 


GRADES WHILE IT CLEANS 
Removes dirt, stems, and unwanted 
weed seeds. At same time separates 
cleaned seed into TWO GRADES. 
Breed up your seed. Make 
planting easier — stand evener — 
plant only choice kernels of uniform 
size. IMPROVE YIELDS. 
VAC-A-WAY cleans oats, wheat, 
barley, soyb . clover, |b 
alfalfa, etc. 
. Electric, gasoline, and hand models. 


Set YOUR DIALER Of WRITE 


J. W. HANCE MFG. CO LC a TG Ohio 
VAC-A-WAY SHED © ‘Ss — MREAT-; ry 
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New disease resistant hardy grapes. Also new 
Seediess. No spraying, delicious quality, every 
home owner can grow them easily. Nut trees, 
dwarf fruit trees, berries, small fruits. Stock 
guaranteed. Catalog Free. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
559 W. Lake Road Canandaigua, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING IN 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 
CLASSIFIED SECTION 


reaches 


over 40,000 families 


Rates are 20c per word, minimum 25 words 
or $5.00. Payable in advance. 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Classified peas Dept. 
AG south West Street 
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K 
Dor HALF 1 MepAy! 


Your farm may be paying only 
half what it should. Leading au- 
thorities say average crop yield 

oe could be doubled by putting the 
soil in balance and using the right 


More amounts of fertilizer. 
Double or Triple Your Yield 
Mone The easy Sudbury Way can 
y make land peowace two to three 
times as much very dollar you 
GET BIGGER & hry on fertilizer will bring back 
BETTER CROPS 5.00 or more in bigger yield. 
Save Up to $10.00 an Acre 
The SUDBURY Soil Test Kit 
shows how much nitrogen, phos- 
phate and potash to put on every 
field. Also tells whether lime is 
needed (pH) and how much. Cuts 
fertilizer costs up to$10or more an 
acre —keeps from using 
wrong kinds which may 
harm instead of help. 
No Knowledge of 
Chemistry Needed 
Easy as reading 
a thermometer! 
Takes less than 
10 minutes, costs 
less than 10c per 
test. Streamline 
welded steel chest 
—everything for 
hundreds of tests 
only $29.95. 


Send No Money! FREE TRIAL 
Order today only $29.95 C.0.D. plus post- 
age, or send check and we will pay postage. 
If not delighted with its high quality, you 
may return it and get your money back. 
Or, use our Easy Payment Plan—you pay 
only $4.95 plus postage on delivery, then 4 
easy monthly payments of $6.75 each. 
BETTER CROPS GUARANTEED 
If kit hasn't paid for itself over and over 
at end of season, return it for full refund. 
Over 300,000 Sudbury Kits Now in Use 
ee ea eGaeeeeiee eae eeata = = ie | 
Sudbury Laboratory, Box 956, oe Mass. 1 
1 Enclosed is $29.95; Send kit C.O.D. 
L_J send kit postpaid. $29.96 plus postage. & 
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' [—) Send kit on Easy rar ~ ll pay mail- 
' L_} man $4.95 plus postage on delivery, then 
8 mail 4 monthly payments of $6.75 each. 
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Dealers: Write for Special Offer 








LIGHTWEIGHT SA 
A LIMBING-TRIMMING MARVELS 


Deoler Opportunity 


LOMBARD Ashland Mess. Dept O- 








nectar from plants grown organically? 
Who knows? 
F. V. Elliot 
Belleville, Illinois 


Ed. Mr. Elliot’s letter is certainly a 
chailenge to organic farmers and bee- 
keepers. A hint of the possibilities of 
the organic method in building up 
disease resistant bee colonies is con- 
tained in C. P. Dadant’s First Lessons 
IN BEEKEEPING. He writes, on page 
98: “Experiments have shown that 
some bees are more resistant to the 
disease than others and that some may 
clean it up altogether. Perhaps careful 
selection through many generations 
may develop a strain of bees capable 
of resisting the disease.” Certainly, 
organic farmers are way ahead of 
other farmers by assuming that a bee’s 
resistance to disease is not helped by 
poisonous sprays or one-shot fertilizers 
on its honey plants. Now, let’s hear 
from other readers who have more 
positive experience with disease re- 
duction in their colonies. 


Asks For Poultry Feeding Methods 


Dear Sir: 


Excuse me for asking a question on 
poultry keeping, but a_ half-dozen 
hens are a part of good gardening and 
household economy these days. Wheat 
here in New Zealand is 16 shillings 
to 17 shillings sixpence per 60 pounds 
and likely to go higher as our farmers 
are growing wool, meat and dairy 
produce. In any case, throwing wheat 
to fowl, housed in long sheds, is a 
wasteful way of keeping them, and I 
think we ought to find a more natural 
and economic way of doing it in the 
future. In Great Britain during the 
war, they made a silage of grass and 
vegetables, etc., and mixed mash. 
However, I cannot calculate values 
for egg production in protein, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, etc., and would ask you, 
if you can find among your many 
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readers some feeding methods they 
have found successful along the lines 
of worms, chopped lucerne clover, 
potatoes, sunflowers, etc. I think your 
findings and experience would be 
very useful and valuable. 

The Honorable Ben Roberts 

Nirvana, Read Street 

Levin, New Zealand 


Ed. We are publishing Mr. Roberts ad- 
dress in full so that our readers may 
communicate with him directly. 


Save Your Back Issues! 
Dear Sir: 


I have found what I have been look- 
ing for. 

The other day I was at my father- 
in-law’s place and picked up a maga- 
zine and started reading. The more 
I read, the more interested I became. 
I asked him for all his back issues. Of 
course, it was The Organic Farmer. 
It’s what I’ve been looking for ever 
since I started farming for myself. 

Dayle Goldy 
Palisades, Washington 
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“Well, it’s a little more trouble picking the 
corn with ladders, but by gum, it’s nice 
corn!” 
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More for Your 
Money than 

any other 
Rotary Tiller Made! 


Tills, mulches, weeds, cul- 
tivates — works the soil 
instead of you! Variable 
wheel and rotor speeds for 
aggregate control... non- 
winding tines. M-E works 
soil earlier...keeps work- 
ing spring, summer, fall... 
assures bigger, better 
crops. Every model prop- 
erly powered yet easy to 
handle — and there’s one 
for every purse! Try it — 





%. 


816-w4¥%, compare it — now! 










FREE BOOKLET 
Fully illustrated. Write 
M-E, 325 Marion St., 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


B24-W6 
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“ME. ROTARY TILLERS 


Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co, So Milwaukee. Wis 





Saves Digging, Pumping, Moving! 


OUTDOOR TOILETS’ 


CESS POOLS e SEPTIC TANKS % 
Cleaned — Deodorized 


ae roduct! Just i apt 
amazing ne ae ‘us’ mix ry te r 
with water ann pour nto outdoor toilet 

pool or septic tank. That's all! Absolu tel 
| mae xie, no poisons. Works li ~—— | 

mass, tounclog walls and pica. 
tof facilitate f free and easy — One 
ent lasts months and mon 


Just send your name and ad 
dress on a postcard and get ‘ex 
. ing ental E BY RETU iL. Discover 
bow Zot jeodorize oe — nes ag unit 
ae KLY a 7 TEA merce P LEARN 
OW YOU CAN AVOID DIGGIN PUMPING AND 


MOVING. Write TODAY for complete details sent FREE! 
BURSON LABORATORIES,95! WillardCt., Dept. 680, Chicago 22, lil. 


WOT TREES 23 


New hardy English Walnut, Carpathian 
strain. Rapid grower, bears early, very 
productive, beautiful shade tree. Chinese - w 
chestnut, dwarf fruit trees, berries, new 


grapes. Guaranteed stock. Catalog free. 
J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
559 W. Lake Road Canandaigua, N. Y. 























The SEAMAN TILLIT oper- 
ated by a tractor of 23 H.P. 
or more provides you with 
all the benefits of rotary tillage in 
your field operations. Seed-bed 
preparation, mulching, milling and 
mixing-in cover crops or sheet com- 
posting are generally completed in 
only one tractor trip. 


The TILLIT makes a friend of Nature. 
It aids organic farming practices. It 
increases aeration, and promotes 
SEAMAN -till- 
age encourages moisture retenfion; 


retards evaporation. 


humus development. 





attention. Write 





Plan all your 1952 tillage 
with a SEAMAN TILLIT. 


FREE Booklet. ‘‘Benefits of Rotary Tillage’. 

Net only describes rotary | tillage theory but 

actual p able to the orgonic 

) forming | field. A post card will get prompt 
today. 








ECONOMICAL and 
MANEUVERABLE 
for YOUR 









With a tillage width of 3 feet, the 
TILLIT is a farm-scale rotary tiller. 
Yet the TILLIT is so low in operating 
cost, so maneuverable, so easily 
handled in confined areas that it is 


ideal for home gardening as well! 


Rotary tillage in your fields and in 


your garden —all with only one 


modest investment in one machine. 


SEAMAN 


MOTORS, INC. 


396 N. 25th Street 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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With the Editor 


J. I. Rodale 
Do Chemicals Give Greater Yields? 


l Part IV 


This is a continuation of Part IV of my answer to those 
who oppose the spread of organic farming. The first 
half of Part IV appeared in last month’s Organic Farmer. 


Shrinking Crops and 
Midget Oranges 

In California over fifty years ago it 
was not unusual for an oat crop to 
yield 75 bushels to the acre. Today 
the average is 25. California is a state 
that has been near the top in the use 
of chemical fertilizers. But trouble is 
ahead for it because of that fact. 
Take the case of the mystery of the 
shrinking oranges. Here is a typical 
newspaper statement: “California 
growers are baffled by the strange 
dwarfism that has overtaken their 
Valencias.” There is a reason for this 
retrogression in the trend. After a 
bout of intoxication a headache usual- 
ly sets in and agriculture is no excep- 
tion. Chemical fertilizers are a stop- 
gap, a shot-in-the-arm, and consistent 
use of them is bound to lead to head- 
aches. For four years now, Valencias 
have been shrinking in size until they 
are at present the size of golf balls, 
so that the advertising men who have 
the problem of selling these small 
oranges are at their wit’s end. You 
read absurd advertisements like this: 
“Midgets are loaded with juice—buy 
a big bagful of small oranges.” There 
are several orange growers in both 
Florida and California who are fol- 
lowing the organic method and the 
size of whose oranges consistently are 
much larger than the average for their 
section. 


Nutrients from 
Natural Minerals 
Do not overlook the fact that the 
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organic method takes in the use of 
phosphate rock instead of superphos- 
phate. Much experimental work has 
been done comparing the effects of 
these two fertilizers on a comparative 
basis. Some show one to be superior 
and some show the other, depending 
on various conditions, but on the aver- 
age superphosphate does not outyield 
phosphate rock, otherwise why would 
the State of Illinois in 1949 use only 
27,129 tons (year) of superphosphate 
against 360,257 tons of phosphate 
rock? It is a known fact that phos- 
phate rock is made more available by 
the presence of organic matter in suf- 
ficient quantity. The experiments in 
which phosphate rock and the super 
are compared are not necessarily per- 
formed on soils which have had the 
benefit of very much organic matter. 
If experiments could be done where 
the land has been farmed by the 
organic method the difference in favor 
of the phosphate rock would be more 
spectacular. 

Here is an example of one of these 
experiments done on an ordinary 
piece of land, that is, it has not been 
farmed by the organic method. I 
am quoting from an article by J. 
Francis Cooper in a recent issue of 
The Agricultural News Service of 
Gainesville, Florida: 


“Doubled herbage yields, subse- 
quent tripled animal gains and other 
nutritional effects were indicated 
when certain phosphatic fertilizers 
were applied to pangola grass pastures 
on a sandy Florida flatwoods soil, Dr. 
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E. M. Hodges of the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station told the 
Southern Agricultural Workers an- 
nual meeting in Biloxi, Mississippi. 
This week—Rock phosphate applica- 
tions gave the highest herbage yield, 
averaging 8/74 pounds per acre in 
1948 and 1949. Held under uniform 
conditions for the area, but receiving 
no phosphate, the experimental pas- 
ture produced 3538 pounds of dry 
herbage per acre annually. Where 300 
pounds per acre of super was added 
the dry herbage yield was raised to 
5508 pounds, while super and lime 
combined gave 6469 pounds per acre.” 


Phosphate rock gave 8,174 Ibs. 
No phosphate gave 3,538 Ibs. 
Superphosphate gave 5,508 Ibs. 
Super and lime gave 6,469 Ibs. 


Here is an item of unusual signifi- 
cance which appeared in the column 
entitled “For the Farmer” in the De- 
troit News of January 17, 1950, writ- 
ten by John Merrifield. 

“The University of Illinois, where 
the famous Morrow Plots experiment 
has been going on since 1876, lands 
on which corn has been grown con- 
tinuously have produced less than 15 
bushels per acre when treated with 
chemicals only. F 

“Plots treated with stable manure, 
ground limestone and rock phosphate 
have grown 61 bushels an acre. 

“And identical soils treated with 
the same minerals and manures, plus 
plowed-under clover crops each three 
years, averaged 97 bushels. 

“Experts agree the extra yields come 
through the action of bacteria which 
thrive in soils well supplied with or- 
ganic matter. It is also a theory that 
foods grown on such soils are more 
nutritious.” 

Here is an item from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal of Dec. 29, 1948: 

“Kentucky’s corn champions were 
announced yesterday by the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Everett Simpson, 
Bullit County, won the one acre di- 
vision by producing 180.9 bushels of 


corn. The university termed unusual 
the fact that Simpson used no com- 
mercial fertilizer on his corn.” 


Rothamsted 

It is amazing how unfair our critics 
can sometimes be. Time and time 
again we see in print a reference to 
the famous British experimental plot 
at Rothamsted, England in which ex- 
periments were carried on over a good 
part of a century, growing wheat with 
chemical fertilizers and also with 
stable manure, and the opposition in- 
variably states that the yields from 
the chemical plots were greater. This 
is absolutely incorrect. Let me quote 
from the U. S. Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture Soils and Men, 1938, page 811: 
“In long-continued experiments at 
Woburn and Rothamsted in England, 
it has been found that stable manure 
has maintained the fertility of the 
soil over much longer periods than 
has the use of chemical fertilizers con- 
taining nitrogen, potash, phosphorus 
and sulphur. The numerous chemical 
elements contained in the manure are 
undoubtedly an important factor in 
this observed maintenance of fer- 
tility.” On the same page, this book 
says, “the secondary elements in leaf- 
mold, particularly manganese, are in 
a very available form.” Why doesn’t 
the opposition experiment and find 
out? 


Organic Fertilizers 
Come to the Front 

Here is a typical item from a mews- 
paper—The Oklahoma Times of De- 
cember, 1950, headed by the paper, 
“Organic Fertility Comes to the 
Front”: 

“A farmer near Stigler, Oklahoma 
tried a little experiment. On a meas~ 
ured field he grew Kobe lespedeza for 
two years, and on another one of like 
nature he used 200 pounds per acre 
of 5-10-5 fertilizer—one of the most 
popular mixtures now in use. 

“He then planted corn on the two 
fields. On the Kobe ground he got 
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68 bushels per acre and on the field 
treated with chemical fertilizer he got 
21 bushels per acre. 

“After all, you can’t beat Mother 
Nature.” 

Where is there the slightest sign in 
any of these references that we all 
would starve unless we used chemical 
fertilizers? But there is plenty of evi- 
dence that the exact opposite is true. 
If we continue to use chemical fer- 
tilizers indefinitely, then some time 
in the future, I cannot say when, the 
land will absolutely be unable to fur- 
nish enough food to feed the country. 
The topsoil will have completely 
eroded. The land will have become 
too hard. There will not be enough 
trace mineral elements. The consti- 
tution of the soil will be completely 
off balance. The labor of farming will 
not pay for what comes out of it. 

In my own case, by farming on or- 
ganic lines, I have been able to attain 
vields about 40 per cent higher than 
the average figures for my section as 
furnished to me by the state each year. 
There is going to be no famine on the 
Rodale farm. And the tendency shows 
an increase from year to year 

Here is a typical letter we received 
from readers of our magazine: 

“IT attended a grape-grower’s meet- 
ing in Penn Yan last week at which 
one of the ‘experts’ from the Geneva 
Experiment Station gave the results 
of a fertilizer experiment on grapes 
that ran for several years. They used 
different amounts of various types of 
chemical fertilizers. They received 
practically the same tonnage of grapes 
from the plot with no fertilizer as they 
did from those that had been fertil- 
ized. In fact one year the check plot 
with no fertilizer had the biggest 
vield! In no case was the yield in- 
creased anywhere near enough to pay 
for the fertilizer and cost of applying 
it,” 

Robert Van Vechten 
Vine Valley, 
Middlesex, N. Y. 
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In Italy although their soil has been 
farmed for 4,000 years, peasants in 
the Po valley regularly get 60 bushels 
of wheat a year to the acre; where in 
the United States the average for 1944, 
a fairly good year, was 18.8 bushels 
per acre. The fact of the matter is 
that the United States is at the very 
bottom of the list of 19 wheat export- 
ing countries as far as acre yields are 
concerned. On the average those 
other countries use far less chemical 
fertilizers than we do. Italy, for ex- 
ample, is practically at the bottom of 
the list as to chemical fertilizer usage. 

A certain aspect of yields must be 
discussed in order to show the effects 
of chemical fertilizers on agricultural 
production. With chemical fertilizers 
there has come an increasing usage 
of poisonous insecticides. I could fill 
up twenty pages like this with refer- 
ences from the agricultural literature 
showing how diseases in plants come 
through the use of chemical fertilizers. 
They also create certain imbalances 
which encourage insect infestations. 
Due to the increasing amount of poi- 
son spraying certain beneficial insects 
have been discouraged. Let me quote 
from a letter sent to the Scientific 
Monthly by Paul D. Harwood of Ash- 
land, Ohio: 


Bees and Clover 


“Furthermore, questions of con- 
siderable economic importance are 
forcing us to reconsider today the bee- 
clover relationship, for we find that 
vields of legume seeds, including red 
clover, have declined until the situa- 
tion is acute. Large research programs 
have been established to discover the 
reason for these falling yields. It is 
nearly a hundred years since Darwin 
found, quite correctly, that 20 heads 
of insect-pollinated clover yielded 2,- 
290 seeds, whereas 20 protected heads 
yielded not one. Investigators are 
seeking ways to obtain consistently 
those high yields. Prominent in the 


(Continued on page 55) 
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VANISHING 
BEES 


Thomas Powell 


We don’t have half enough bees to do a good job 
of crop pollination 


bce lowly bee is the most import- 


ant living creature in agriculture. 


Don't believe it? Most people don’t, 
until they learn what an indispens- 
able ally he is to every farmer. With- 
out him, soil fertility would decrease 
enormously, and many of the foods 
we take for granted—nearly all our 
meats, vegetables, and fruits—would 
disappear from our tables. Our na- 
tional health level would sink to that 
of the world’s most backward coun- 
tries. 

Sounds incredible that so much 
should depend on such a tiny insect, 
doesn’t it? But bees, besides their 
honey-producing work, do the all- 
important job of pollination. Some 
50 crops need the services of bee pol- 
linators—almost all our fruit trees and 
berry bushes, most vegetables, melons, 
pumpkins, eggplants, and cotton and 
tobacco. 

Pollination is essential for meat and 
dairy production, too. All livestock 
eat grass, and without bees to pollin- 
ate the forage and fodder crops they 
receive their sustenance from, we'd 
have no beefsteak, pork chops, eggs 
or milk. Wool and leather would be 
hard to find in a beeless country. 
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But it’s in pollinating the legumes 
that the bee does his most vital job 
for the farmer. For legumes play an 
important part in the conservation of 
soil and the maintenance of its fer- 
tility. With no bees, there would be 
no cover crops, no clover or alfalfa to 
put into the rotation every few years 
to return to the soil vital elements re- 
moved from it by other crops. Yields 
would drop, food would lose much of 
its nourishing value, and soil-building 
would be a much tougher job. For 
without bees to pollinate them, le- 
gumes produce few if any seeds. 

With the current shift to a grass- 
land agriculture, legumes are more 
important than ever. The Agriculture 
Department estimates that to reduce 
surpluses and maintain farming pros- 
perity, we will have to retire at least 
48 million acres now in cultivated 
crops to grasses and legumes for the 
purpose of producing more meat and 
animal products. 

But we do not have half enough 
seed. And why? Because we have a 
serious shortage of bees. We need a 
great many more bees to pollinate the 
legumes and produce the vast quanti- 
ties of seed necessary to implement the 
“rise of grass.” 
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The next few years will probably 
go down in agricultural history as the 
period of the great awakening. Every- 
one connected with farming is waking 
up overnight to the importance of 
bees for pollination and the implica- 
tions of the very serious current short- 
age. Our supply of bees is decreasing 
daily, and the danger to agricultural 
security is increasing in direct pro- 
portion. 

Several reasons account for this 
shortage. Up until about thirty years 
ago, there were ample wild bees to 
pollinate all the crops grown. But 
huge population increases since then 
have upset one of nature’s prime bal- 
ances. “Get every acre into produc- 
tion” was the farmers’ slogan for 
years. And the resulting practice of 
“clean” cultivation did an expert job 
of destroying the woods, old rail 
fences, and brush- and weed-covered 
uncultivated plots that provided nest- 
ing sites for multitudes of wild polli- 
nators. Billions of wild bees perished. 


They could, however, have survived 
in much larger numbers had it not 
been for the enormously harmful 
practice of using chemical pest-killers 
on crops. They could have found new 





homes in uncultivated areas, but the 
chemicals contaminated their food 
sources and killed them in incredible 
numbers. 

In every section of the country, bee 
populations have been decimated by 
DDT, parathion, the arsenicals, pyre- 
thrum, -derris, rotenone, chlordane, 
the nicotine compounds—every insec- 
ticide used as a stomach or contact 
poison, or as a fumigant to control in- 
jurious insects. 

Dead bees by the million are a com- 
mon sight in fields where these chem- 
icals are used. Some kill quickly, but 
others act slowly. Pollen-collecting 
bees often take contaminated pollen 
back to the hive and feed it to the 
brood, wiping out the entire colony. 
Many poisons, like DDT, persist for 
weeks and even months after applica- 
tion, and only a minute concentra- 
tion—as little as one per cent—is sure 
death. In almost every state, bee- 
keepers are finding it impossible to 
stay in business where these chemical 
sprays and dusts are used. 

Chemical fertilizers also kill off 
bees. Superphosphate, used on alfalfa, 
stimulates it to give a bumper hay 
crop. But there is no nectar in the 


Orcharding is one phase of agriculture that almost can’t do without the bee. At least 50 
crops depend on bees for pollination. 
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and the bees die of starva- 
tion with millions of alfalfa blossoms 
all around them. 


blossoms 


Farmers are feeling this annihila- 
tion of bees in their pocketbooks. 
Twenty-five years ago Utah produced 
25,000,000 pounds of alfalfa seed last 
year it produced less than 4,900,000. 
Red clover, with adequate pollination, 
used to produce 11 bushels of seed per 
acre; now the average production is 
nine-tenths of a bushel. Other legumes 
have fared no better. No matter how 
well they are cultivated,. fertilized, 
and protected from disease and pests, 
say agronomists, many plants will 
have extremely poor yields of fruit or 
seed when pollination is inadequate. 

Because wild bees have been so 
drastically reduced recently, the only 
way we can make up the shortage is 
by a big, quick increase in our domes- 
ticated honeybee population. And 
honeybees will do a better job than 
their wild cousins ever did, because 
they can be more efficiently distribut- 
ed. Domesticated bees can be moved 
from place to place and installed in 
fields, when and where they are need- 
ed. 

We 5,612,000 colonies. 
We _ need, the Department of 
Agriculture, at least 750,000 more—in 
a hurry. To get good seed sets of most 
legumes, for instance, at least three 
colonies per acre are necessary. We 
now have less than one. 


now have 


SaVS 


Government agencies are working 
hard to increase honeybee population. 
Recognizing that the only income a 
beekeeper usually gets is from sale of 
his honey, regardless of how much 
pollination work his bees do, they 
have put price supports on honey 
(even though a big increase in bees 
would mean too much honey, which 
they would have to buy up as surplus). 
They can’t limit honey production, 
because that would keep the number 
of bees down and limit pollination, 
instead of increasing it. 

More farmers realize the value of 
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bees every day. Fruit growers know 
their value so well that no commercial 
grower would consider operating with- 
out their services. Washington apple 
growers, for example, rented 25,000 
colonies last year to pollinate their 
$90,000,000 crop. 

Seed growers, who started only 
three years ago to use bee colonies for 
pollination, are getting spectacular re- 
sults. Vetch yields in Texas were in- 
creased 110 per cent by keeping bees in 
the fields. Red clover yields have been 
quadrupled. Alfalfa growers, who 
three years ago were satisfied with 
300-400 pounds of clean seed per acre, 
are now getting unheard-of yields of 
1,500 pounds an acre. In Arkansas, 
crimson clover yields rose to 1,000 
pounds an acre with the placing of 
five colonies on each acre. 

These increases in seed yields are 

having good effects for all farmers. 
As more seed becomes available, prices 
drop. Certified alfalfa seed was about 
$1.25 in 1947. Now it is $.55. As prices 
drop, farmers can afford to use more 
legumes in their soil-improvement 
programs. Better soil, larger yields, 
and higher incomes result. 
Every farmer needs more _ bees. 
Whether he raises fruits, vegetables, 
seed, or forage and feed, his yields 
will increase as the number of bees on 
his land rises. Ample bees, incident- 
ally, insure rapid pollination, which 
hastens plant maturity and reduces 
the time during which insect damage 
is likely to occur. 

Saving our bees is right up the 
organic farmer’s alley. Organic farm- 
ing has given a new meaning to con- 
servation. It now includes conserv- 
ing—and increasing—not only soil fer- 
tility, but every valuable living thing 
that lives or grows on the land. It 
means not using harmful chemical 
sprays, dusts and fertilizers that kill 
living things, ruin the soil and _ pos- 
sibly even contaminate crops and live- 
stock. Bees are perhaps even more im- 
portant to the farmer than the bac- 
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Hives of bees stretched across a seed crop field can boost yields as much as 1000 pounds 
per acre. 


teria in his soil, and they must be con- 
served to insure his security. 

What can a farmer do, outside of 
using no chemicals on his land, to 
conserve the bees on it? A number of 
things. 


Wild bees can be protected and 
helped to multiply by not disturbing 
the nests of any present on your land. 
Harrowing, flooding, and trampling 
should be avoided around bee bur- 
rows. Windbreaks, multiflora rose liv- 
ing fences, and any uncultivated acre 
you can preserve will provide homes 
for them. 

Planting crops like sweet clover on 
unused land will attract wild bees. 
And some species will nest in gallon 
cans containing a handful of mattress 
stuffing or similar material and hung 
up in sheltered spots in the barn or 
other outbuildings. Wild bees, by the 
way, will work in unpleasant weather 
when the domesticated ones will not 
venture out of their hives, thus insur- 
ing good “sets” of seed and fruit even 
in poor weather. 

If you don’t want to keep colonies 
of honeybees yourself, you can usually 
rent them from nearby beekeepers at 
pollinating times. Because more than 
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one colony exhausts the nectar needed 
for honey production, and three or 
more are necessary for adequate pol- 
lination, beekeepers usually charge a 
flat rental per colony or make an 
agreement with the larmer whereby 
they get a share of the crop. This 
works out very profitably for both 
parties. 

Growing good, healthy organic 
crops is one of the best ways to solve 
your bee problem. In Utah, it was 
found that the healthiest alfalfa plants 
had the fewest lygus bugs (arch- 
enemy of alfalfa), consequently had 
the most blossoms and attracted the 
most wild bees. An excellent seed set 
resulted. A good, organically-nourish- 
ed soil assures healthy plants and few 
bugs, thus more bees and better pol- 
lination. 


The lowly bee is the most import- 
ant insect in the world today. His pol- 
linating work is worth, to agriculture 
and the industries directly dependent 
on it, at least 400 times the value of 
the 200,000,000 pounds of honey he 
produces annually. The conservation 
of the bee it vital to the prosperity of 
agriculture and of the nation. 
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“My Bees Are Dying” 


Ray Day 


“Advanced” farming methods are killing the bees 
of one of California’s best beekeepers 


()s a small farm west of Chico, 
California, lives C. F. Eitel, blue- 
ribbon beekeeper and honey producer. 
In 1951, his bees and honey rated First 
Premium prize at the Los Angeles 
County Fair, and took second prize 
against terrific competition at the 
State Fair. Last year—1950—Eitel 
walked away with top honors at both 
these fairs. In 1949 he placed again. 
Everywhere in the vast agricultural 
valley around Chico, Eitel is looked 
up to as a beekeeper of no mean 
standing. 

In the face of such a favorable back- 
ground, Eitel’s outlook might seem a 
little shocking. 

“In ten years I’ve watched produc- 
tion go down from 120 pounds of 
honey per hive per year to somewhere 
between 30 and 50,” Eitel said sadly. 
“My bees are dying. Airplanes are 
spraying poison from the sky. My 
neighbors are sick. If it keeps up three 
more years my bees will all be dead. 
If it keeps up much longer than that, 
so will I.” 

These are puzzling words, coming 
from an intelligent, healthy young 
man of 35 or so. If they seem pessimis- 
tic, it’s because a bad situation .pre- 
vails all through the great agricul- 
tural valley north of Sacramento. 
Fitel has no axe to grind. He speaks 
straightforwardly on the basis of ex- 
tensive experience in the bee business. 
In his words, plain for anyone to see, 
is a serious indictment against the use 
of poison chemicals. 

“Last year one spraying alone killed 
100 hives of my bees,” he went on. 
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“One of my neighbors lost 500 hives. 
Of course, that was partly our fault 
for not moving the bees before the 
poison was sprayed. But it certainly 
proves what the stuff will do.” 


What Changes! 

Ten years ago, Eitel could set a 
yard full of bees down somewhere and 
forget them, if the weather wasn’t bad. 
Not today. Today it’s impossible to 
set them down without constantly 
checking with the Agricultural Com- 
missioner when an airplane will spray 
poison over the neighborhood. Under 
law, the Commissioner’s approval 
must be secured before the spraying 
takes place, so usually Eitel has ad- 
vance notice and can move his hives 
ahead of time. 

Lately, there are disturbing signs 
that even this process is becoming 
more complicated. There have been 
instances where spraying was done 
without notification, as if the sprayers 
were gambling that legal processes 
and insurance-company liability were 
in their favor. 

The bees themselves reflect in their 
behavior what changes have been 
wrought by this “new agriculture.” 
They now produce far less honey, not 
because they are suddenly lazy, but 
because there isn’t as much nectar 
anymore. If a poison spray is applied 
within 2 miles of the bees, they seem 
to sense it and become extremely 
vicious and hard to handle. Let most 
forms of poison sprays touch the bees, 
and it kills them practically on con- 
tact. 
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‘“‘Where is all this chemical spraying lead- 

ing us?”’ is what Beekeeper C. F. Eitel seems 

to be asking as he inspects some of his hives 
near Chico, California. 


Wild thistle used to be a valuable 
source of nectar. Part of the poison 
spray load,—2,4,D and similar chem- 
icals—is now applied to kill thistle. 
While the thistle seems to be on the 
decrease, so are the bees. The poison 
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hits them with a 1-2 punch, killing 
them directly, and cutting off thei 
food supply. the thistles 
which are left ave no longer as pro 


And cven 
ductive of nectar as they once were! 

In a beehive, there is an extra upper 
deck where overflow 


honey is stored 


as the bees work busily during the 
producing season. When Eitel started 
in business, each hive each week pro 


duced one of these “supers”, as the up 
per decks 
indeed to get more than one super a 


are called. Today it’s rare 
year. The two 5-gallon cans of honey 
per 
to only 
more than half full per hive. 


vear of 19389 have now dwindled 


one can, and it’s often not 


Survival? How? 

In the face of these discouraging 
facts, how are Eitel’s bees surviving at 
all? The answer seems to prove Eitel’s 
point. 

According to Eitel, his bees are sur- 
viving only because there are still a 
few acres where poison sprays have 
not been applied. Man has insisted 
on poisoning his fields, but the moun- 
tains are still uninhabited by humans 
and Eitel can always move the bees 
there. Wild manzanita, whose flowers 
are richest in nectar anywhere in the 
valley, then makes the difference be- 
tween production and starvation. 

Theoretically, the rich agricultural 
valley around Chico should be a bee 
Utopia. Thousands of acres are in 
almond trees. There is some alfalfa 
and vetch. Blossoms from each of these 
man-nurtured crops should be won- 
derful for the bees. And, for a short 
time in the spring when the nectar is 
new, it still is. Then something hap- 
pens. Even before the blossoms are 
fully matured, the bees’ work is done. 

By late April, the country is so bare 
of honey-producing food that Eitel, 
as well as every other beekeeper in the 
valley, either has to move his hives to 
the mountains or feed the bees arti- 
ficially. A large flat-bed truck is used 
for the move, loading the hives at 
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night when the bees are in. He usu- 
ally takes the bees up to Hat Creek, 
a mountain stream about 130 miles 
away. Some Chico beekeepers travel 
as far north as Oregon, 340 miles 
away, to set the bees down in poison- 
free communities. 
economic laws 
which govern the business of moving 
bees around from place to place. The 
Hat Creek move is about the limit for 
Fitel, and even that move produces 
food only from April to July, when 
back down to his 
Eitel has pondered 
laws and arrived at 
outlook with clear, 
concise logic. If his 500 hives of bees 
are to survive, they need natural food 
closer to home. And if a poison-spray 
program close to home makes the land 
uninhabitable for bees, well... 


There are tough 


them 
vicinity. 


he moves 
Chico 
these economic 
his pessimistic 


It seems plain to him that places 
where bees can survive will be pushed 
farther and farther back into the 
mountains, if poison spraying con- 
tinues. And since there is a limit to 
how far a man can transport bees into 
the mountains, honey production on 
a commercial basis may become a lost 
art sooner than most people believe. 

Eitel has seen too much with his 
own eyes to believe differently. He's 
watched brood stock in the hives die 
from arsenic-poisoned nectar, which 
originated in the spraying of an al- 
mond grove. He knows bees can’t tol- 
erate He’s seen what mos- 
quito-abatement programs can do to 
bees the chemicals are not supposed 
to harm, particularly when the poison 
is placed where the bees water .. ..and 
where else do they water besides 
streams and irrigation ditches? The 
newest dynamite of all is the chemical 
called parathion. It is sure death to 
a honey bee even when the deadly 
poison is diluted one to one million 
with water. 


arsenic. 


Honey 
is a fine natural food, and many doc- 
tors recommend its use to patients 
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To Eitel, it seems a shame. 








who cannot tolerate refined sugar. In 
fact, many of Eitel’s present customers 
started using honey as a sugar sub- 
stitute during the rationing days of 
the last world fracas, and have stuck 
with it. Honey contains sugar in one 
of its most natural, assimilable forms, 
and has valuable enzymes and trace 
elements. 


From the Bottom Up 


Fitel learned about bees from the 
bottom up. Born and raised near 
Weatherford, Oklahoma, he moved to 
California in the early 1930's. Bee 
raising was already prevalent in the 
Chico valley when Eitel came there. 
In fact, one of his first jobs in 1934 
was at a commercial establishment 
where honey was put up for the mar- 
ket. 

The beekeeping setup looked good, 
so without too much preparation he 
got a few hives and started in. 

“I lacked experience, though,” he 
admits today. “In 1936 I was bank- 
rupt so far as the bee business was 
concerned.” 


There is a peculiar streak of stub- 
born courage in Eitel’s make-up. He 
nondered the problems for months. 
Then he began, systematically, to read 
everything he could find pertaining 
to beekeeping. He went through the 
company library, pamphlet by pam- 
phlet, and the details stayed with his 
photographic mind. He began to plan 
carefully for 100 hives. In 1939 he re- 
established himself in the business. So 
well had he learned that his bees pro- 
duced 120 pounds of honey per hive 
the first year. 

Production stayed up for several 
vears. Eitel was enthusiastic. The mar- 
ket was good, and until the poison 
mania hit, it looked like a lucrative, 
enjovable business. Then farmers 
started doing silly things. 

“I’m no expert,” Eitel said modest- 
ly, “but it seemed to me the people 
started farming in reverse. In Okla- 
homa we used to plow stubble and 
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straw under the ground. Out here 
they burned it. Where we used to let 
the land rest, they poured the chem- 
ical fertilizers on and farmed it hard- 
er... all but the rice farmers, be- 
cause they had to rest one year in 
three. Rice wouldn't take that kind 
of treatment.” 

Something happened to the land. 
Crops lost their vitality. Insects took 
over, and as the pests multiplied, 
poison spraying started. There is 
scarcely an acre in the whole rich val- 
ley which isn’t dusted from the air, 
once or more a year, with poison 
chemicals. And that includes the 
many acres of rice in the lowlands. 

Nature’s balance was upset. Insects 
which had a place in the scheme of 
things were destroyed. The California 
Department of Etymology became 
alarmed at the swift, sinister change 
which began to hit everything with 
dramatic impact. 

“I may be wrong, but it seems to 
me there’s a tieup in all this,” Eitel 
says. ““My neighbors are usually sick, 
even the young people. They've all 
got a cold, or throat trouble, or some 
kind of infection. I’m certainly not as 





well as I used to be myself. My wile 
has to wash the fruit and vegetables 
she buys, just to get rid of the poison. 
And I'll be darned if I don’t believe 
the slow saturation of all that stuff is 
what's wrong with a lot of people.” 


But Bees Are Still Interesting 


In spite of Eitel’s somber outlook, 
bees are still, to him, the most inter 
esting creatures on earth, including 
wild animals he runs across as a vet- 
eran hunter and naturalist. 

Nobody knows for sure 
what processes a bee goes through to 
fill a hive with honey. As near as Eitel 
can make out, after years of observa 
tion, it’s something like this: 

First of all, it simulates contempor- 
ary American life in many ways. The 
queen turns out a steady stream of 
brood stock during the summer to re- 
place the bees which die. They die 
often. A worker, for example, is such 
a slave to his instinctive ambition that 
he will work himself to death in three 
weeks, instead of trying to live to a 
riper old age. Often, on a summer 
night, a worker caught out at dark- 
ness on a last-minute trip with nectar 
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This pilot is risking his life to apply chemical dust to a cotton crop in the growing scason. 
What is it doing to the bees in the vicinity? 
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The bees around the base of this hive look 

busy and dangerous, but they are helpless 

when planes spray poison from the sky. 

Poison sprayed two miles away will make 
the bees fighting mad. 





Eitel, a blue-ribbon beekeeper, leans back 

in a chair at home and displays some of the 

ribbons his bees and honey have won in 
California statewide competition. 


will sit on a blossom through the 
night, returning the first thing next 
morning. As a rule the workers store 
nectar in the lower-deck combs during 
the day, and work inside the hive to 
move the honey “upstairs” during the 
night. 
Inevitable in any population are a 
certain number of drones. In a bee 
colony, the drones are tolerated only 
through the busy season, like pan- 
handlers in good times. When the 
first nippy fall days approach, and the 
stored-up honey becomes a matter of 
survival or death, the workers pitch 
to and kill the drones. This is of 
course one type of Social Security—or 
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insecurity—which man has not tried. 
It seems to work out satisfactorily for 
the bees, however. 

If a yard of hives is set where the 
nectar crop is unusually good, the 
hives will soon be filled with honey. 
Bees then show a curious resemblance 
to human beings. The job is done, 
and time hangs heavy. The bees get 
restless with nothing to do. They soon 
swarm over the queen and form a 
huge knot of living bees. Often the 
knot is five or six feet in diameter. 
The bees are about to take off for 
some instinctive new location when 
they swarm, so Eitel works fast to 
drop them into new, and empty, hives. 
Once again they go to work. 

Eitel has two other major prob- 
lems, aside from the chemical spray- 
ing. In the order of their importance 
they are: (1) Bears at night, and (2) 
bears in the daytime. They are ex- 
tremely numerous and cause all kinds 
of trouble. 

“One big old boy two years ago 
walked around on his hind feet 
through a yard full of hives at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon,” Eitel said. 
“He ripped a hive apart and stood 
there eating a comb like you'd eat 
corn on the cob. He was so bold we 
had a hard time running him off, and 
when we finally made him go, he tore 
down the electric fence just to get 
even. 

Bears may be beside the point, but 
chemical sprays and what seem to him 
to be bad farming practices seem to 
make Eitel’s philosophy a sound case 
in favor of organic agriculture. Even 
if Eitel’s pessimistic predictions come 
true and all his bees die, it will only 
prove his theory. And he hopes that 
before this happens, that Man will 
wake up to the fact that poison is 
being sprayed closer and closer to his 
home. If people do wake up, he be- 
lieves, perhaps they too will do some 
stinging and there will be an _ all- 
around return to basic natural laws 
of agriculture and beekeeping. 
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Plants That Make Honey 





Melvin Pellett 


ad 


Remarkable new plants stimulate the bees on your farm 


* 


* 
OT even the hardest working bee 
can produce a decent amount of 
honey or do a good job of pollination 
without a plentiful ‘supply of rich 
blossoms to forage on. 

If you want more bees and better 
bees on your farm, you must improve 
their range. All during the growing 
season a succession of honey rich 
plants should mature—one this month 
and a different one the next. Do not 
deprive a bee of her blossom even for 
a day. The greater the succession of 
nectar plants present throughout the 
season—the more bees will be present 
to perform the pollination chores of 
the field and garden. 

A good succession of maturing 
honey plants will make for stronger 
colonies, more bees per hive, will fos- 
ter the development of new apiaries 
and may possibly restore the now al- 
most defunct population of wild pol- 
linating insects. 

In view of the pressing need for 
more and better honey and pollen 
plants, a honey plant testing ground— 
known as Pellett Gardens—has been 
established at Atlantic, Iowa. It is run 
in cooperation with The American 
Bee Journal. 

Here hundreds of plants have been 
tested for their value as honey plants 
and for possible other uses. Native 
plants, foreign plants, trees, shrubs, 
mints, oil plants, common plants and 
uncommon plants all have been test- 
ed. Of the hundreds tried, a number 
appear promising. If used with care- 
ful planning by conscientious farmers, 
these plants may reverse the present 
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trend toward the decimation of bee 
populations. 

I will describe briefly a few of the 
more unusual plants: 

A perennial clover which spreads 
rapidly underground has attracted a 
wide interest. It spreads and thickens 
up by the root system until the soil 
is very heavily bound with coarse 
roots. It is apparently entirely winter 
hardy and looks good for erosion con- 
trol. It blooms in June and July and 
the nectar is readily accessible to 
honeybees. 

This clover is technically known as 
Trifolium ambiguum and has been 
named “Pellett Clover’ by the lowa 
Beekeepers Association. Our start 
of it came from about a dozen 
seeds sent by a helpful correspondent. 
Only several plants were established 
in the original small plot. But when 
the unusual habit of growth became 
apparent both seed and roots were 
used for further increase. The most 
rapid increase was obtained from 
root divisions. 

Rows were marked out 314 to 4 
feet apart and the plants set about 18 
inches apart in the row in April. By 
September the rows were beginning to 
grow together in places; by the time 
the clover came into bloom in June 
of the second season the rows were 
entirely filled in. The root system con- 
tinued to grow and thicken up until 
the soil was very heavily bound. What 
a great lot of humus this heavy root 
system might add to the soil! 

Pellett Clover shows up early in the 
spring. At first only basil leaves ap- 
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pear which may be _ considerably 
larger than those of most clovers. In 
late May the flowering stems appear 
and the growth is heavy where it does 
well. Animals like it. 

Reports indicate that this clover 
varies greatly in behavior in different 
situations. Due to some apparent dil- 
ficulties in adaptation it remains in 
the experimental stage. It is a very 
interesting plant and having sufficient 
promising aspects to be worthy of 
much further trial. 

Everflowering Locust (Robinia 
psuedoacacia semperflorens) is a very 
unusual tree in that it blooms in 
varying amounts all summer long. 
Apparently this variety originated in 
eastern Europe and is as yet little 
known in this country. Since we know 
of no other tree with any such long 
blooming habit, it seems surprising 
that a novelty of this sort should be 
so long overlooked here. During the 
three seasons since our trees have 
reached sufficient size, they have had 
bloom all summer from the time of 
the first heavy bloom almost constant- 
ly until near the first of September. 
This is a quick growing tree and ex- 
pected to be similar in requirements 
to the black locust which is noted for 
adaptability to a wide range of soil 
and climatic conditions. 

The black locust is a free yielder 
of nectar and is heavily worked by 
bees during the short blooming period 
of late spring; consequently this vari- 
ety with long blooming characteris- 
tics holds promise as a honey plant. 

Mountain Mint (Pycnanthemum 
pilosum) is a native plant which holds 
promise as a source of essential oils. 
Our plantings have been increased 
from a few clumps dug from a high 
hill in the Ozarks. Tests indicate that 
it is capable of yielding much heavier 
amount of oils than most mints now 
in cultivation. Apparently having 
commercial possibilities, it is yet in 
the experimental stage. It blooms very 
heavily over a long period in late 
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Taken in August, this photo shows the 
blooming habit of everflowering locust, a 
plant that really attracts bees. 





summer and fall and seldom fails to 
find the bees working it. We find 
Mountain Mist suited to garden cul- 
tivation; an attractive plant with very 
pronounced minty flavor. 

Anise Hyssop (Agastache anethio- 
dora) attracts the bees most consist- 
ently over the longest blooming 
period of any honey plant we know. 
It begins blooming in June, blooms 
heavily through most of the summer 
and usually continues with some 
bloom until frost. We find the bees 
consistently working the flowers en- 
thusiastically from daylight until 
dark. It was a native plant of pioneer 
times which has since almost entirely 
disappeared. Although we make no 
such claim for it, it was estimated in 
the old days that an acre of Anise 
Hyssop might be sufficient pasture for 
100 hives of bees. Thus it is some- 
times termed “Wonder Honey Plant.” 

As is the case with a good many 
honey plants, reports indicate it to 
vary in bee attractiveness in different 
localities. Where suited, it is very 
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good for bees and an attractive herb. 

For honey plants to be of any great 
value they must be sufficiently hardy 
to withstand competition, to largely 
take care of themselves; or else to have 
some other use to encourage their cul- 
tivation. Naturally the most import- 
ant honey plants are those which are 
forage crops or others which are 
grown extensively in large acreage. 
But also important are the smaller 
areas of some plants which bloom at 
the off season. In so many cases plants 
can be used which well serve the orig- 
inal purpose and at the same time be 
good honey plants. This factor may 
well be considered when making selec- 
tions for conservation programs as 
erosion control and wildlife conserva- 
tion. Plantings of trees and shrubs can 
usually be those which also will fur- 
nish some bee pasture. 

Some very good honey plants may 
be growing wild in waste places and 
fence rows. In many localities wild The root system of Pellett clover, as can be 


seen, helps to hold soil in place and improve 


asters and goldenrod give a good fall fertility. In addition, it is a prime bee plant. 


honeyflow. Catnip and motherwort, 

often thought of as weeds are among 

the best of honey plants. When the them. More honey plants make for a 
“weeds” are good honey plants and better beekeeping location—more bees 
are doing no harm it is well to leave and better pollination. 





° The bee is of all animals the most social. “Isolate her, and how- 

Bee Briefs ever abundant the food or favorable the temperature, she will 
expire; not of hunger or cold, but of loneliness.” Maeterlinck 

EEKEEPING is perhaps the most somewhat remarkable they should be 
democratic branch of farm hus- more predominant here, as all the 
bandry. It requires little special bees upon the Continent were origin- 
equipment and no large amount of ally brought from England to Boston, 
capital. Rich and poor can meet as about one hundred years ago; the bee 
beekeepers on equal terms. is not natural to America, for the first 
The Bee Is planters never observed a single one 
in the immense tract of woods they 
cleared, and what I think stands forth 
a most indubitable proof that it is 


marched across New Jersey into Penn- _ ne nia, = may Sere sone 
sylvania, commented upon the abund- = their language for all animals, 
ance of bees on the farms he passed. "4lVes of the country, have no word 
In New England they have a very few for a bee, and therefore they call 
hives of bees, he wrote, but in this them the name of the Englishman’s 
province (Pennsylvania), almost every Fly.”—from Ploughs and Politicks by 
farm house has seven or eight; it is Carl Raymond Woodward. 


An English Importation 
“During the Revolution a British 
army officer, who as a prisoner had 
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The Organic Front 


OISON spray residues accumulated in the soil of a potato field killed the 
fish on the left. Two pounds of soil taken in October from a sprayed field 
were mixed with two quarts of water. The mud was filtered out and the fish 
placed in the remaining water. Within 24 hours it was dead—killed by the 
poison residues. The fish on the right are living in water that has been filtered 
through two pounds of soil taken from an unsprayed field. They are alive to 
this day. 

If as large an organism as a goldfish is killed by poison spray residues, 
what effect do they have on vital soil bacteria? Spray manufacturers and 
agronomists have seldom worried about that angle in the past, but the current 
tide of public opinion against poisons on plants and in food is forcing them 
to take a new look at the danger potential of their products. 





Liquid sludge is distributed free to farmers plied to almost pure sand garden vegetables 
by the Rushville, Indiana, sewage disposal grew lushly. The nearby town of Richmond, 
plant. When used on clover it has shown Indiana, distributes its sludge in the same 
a definite effect in two weeks. When ap- manner but charges 15 cents a loaded mile. 
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These are 100% organic apples, produced by B. H. Clem, New Madison, Ohio, without a 
drop of chemical fertilizer or spray. Samples of six different varieties were sent to THE 
ORGANIC FARMER office. Only these remained uneaten long enough to be photographed. 
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Turning 
heaps—especially heaps made of gar- 
bage—has always been a problem. It 
may be solved by the use of this com- 
post turner designed primarily to turn 
over heaps of manure used by mush- 


acrating compost 


room growers. Manufactured by the 
Mushroom Supply Co., Toughkena- 
mon, Pa., it may be put to good use 
by commercial composting firms. One 
Midwest slaughterhouse uses the ma- 
chine to convert its paunch manure 
into garden compost which it sells at 
a profit. 

As the compost comes out of the 


turner, it is wet down with a hose to 
hasten decomposition. 


Some farmers consider Johnson grass a men- 
ace, and others value it. It produces a great 
deal of organic matter that could be returned 
to the soil. Photo by Ewing Galloway 








Meeting the Northwest's Demand 





For Organic Fertilizer 


Jack Van Clute 


kek the first time in the history of 
the Oregon State Fair at Salem 
last fall, visitors saw an exhibit featur- 
ing strictly organic soil builders. 
Thousands of callers from that diver- 
sified farming state were intrigued by 
the unusual display. Not a few were 
organic farmers and gardeners, many 
others had heard of organiculture, 
and still others were just interested or 
curious. 

What they saw was an exhibit spon- 
sored by the Soil Renewal Products 
Company of Portland with the active 
and enthusiastic collaboration of the 
Clark Brothers Organic Fertilizer Sup- 
ply Company of Salem. And thereby 
hangs a tale. Turning back the pages 
only a year, one finds in connection 
with the Clark Brothers a story of 
imaginative enterprise and further 
proof of a rising trend in organicul- 
ture. 

The firm, headed by two young 
men popularly known as Al and 
Archie, is a natural. Coming as they 
did from English parents who had 
brought to this country an apprecia- 
tion of organic farming and garden- 
ing, Al and Archie thought of no 
other method when they joined hands 
in horticulture. By choice Al is a 
florist, while Archie is a landscape 
gardener and truck farmer. Working 
together they applied every available 
natural fertilizer to their acreage— 
manures, rock minerals, compost, 
mulches, cover crops. And the yields 
were just what the brothers, experi- 
enced in the ways of organics, expect- 
ed. Flowers of mammoth size and 
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deep color, and healthy vegetables 
without trace of virus or insect rav- 
ages. Archie just couldn’t meet all 
demands for his sweet corn. 

The two took things in stride. Once 
their produce was seen and tried, 
favorable comment was natural; just 
what they had expected. It was the 
same response their parents had had 
with their organic products in Eng- 
land. But also the Clarks reaped an 
unexpected crop they had never real- 
ly sown. An extra dividend, so to 
speak. Their Salem customers, most 
of them personal friends, had been 
going their horticultural rounds with 
artificial fertilizers, trying to produce 
flowers, vegetables and grains to 
match the rosy reproductions in seed 
catalogs. Instead of getting the re- 
sults they hoped for, they found them- 
selves caught in a neat little spiral. 
No matter how much they dosed or 
spoon-fed their soil, plants just 
wouldn’t come forth at the heralded 
touch of the Midas-chemicals. Now, 
they turned to the Clarks with a de- 
luge of frustrated inquiries—all fun- 
damentally alike: “What fertilizers do 
you boys use?” 

Cooperative and generous, the 
Clarks explained just what they had 
put into their soil: the same things 
J. I. Rodale has advocated for the past 
decade. Simply the fertilizers com- 
pounded by nature. But composting 
by heap method as the Clarks had 
done, and the growing of cover crops 
for green manures naturally took a 
little time whereas the immediate 
problem of most folks was how to get 
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organic fertilizers right now. That was 
a poser for Al and Archie. 

Out in the garden, the Clarks went 
into conference. Here, they said to 
each other, is a demand for organic 
fertilizers. Anyone meeting that de- 
mand should be in business on a 
worthy scale, shouldn’t he? It began 
to dawn on the two that opportunity 
was knocking, asking them to go into 
a business that had little if any com- 
petition. A new field of enterprise was 
beckoning and the more the Clarks 
thought about it the better it looked. 

That was one conference without 
a single veto. And once the decision 
was reached, Al and Archie went to 
the state capitol last February 9 and 
filed papers as Clark Brothers Organic 
Supply Company, 3225 D_ Street, 
Salem. With Rodale’s Pay Dirt and 
the late Sir Albert Howard's Agricul- 
tural Testament as guide posts, and 
Organic Farmer and Gardening maga- 
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Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Al Clark and Archie Clark in their organic demonstration plot. 
Apple laden branches on unsprayed tree at right rest on the ground. 





zines pointing latest trends and time 
savers in organiculture the Clarks be- 
gan stockpiling organic fertilizers. 
They stored heavily with limestone 
and _ phosphate, composted by heap 
method, installed earthworm cultures 
and began contacting every possible 
source of organic waste. Owners of 
huge piles of sawdust, brewer's waste, 
old hay and straw were contacted, 
and every waste blade of grass and 
fallen leaf on the place went into 
compost. Archie came to Seattle to 
inspect the latest plant of Marine By- 
Products Company for converting gar- 
bage into compost and other saleable 
products. 

Meantime, while stockpiling, the 
Clarks joined in every move encour 
aging organiculture in home fields. 
Last March 27 a group of organic 
farmers and gardeners met at the 
home of Mrs. Carol Husted in Salem. 
Response was so enthusiastic that an- 











Archie Clark examines his earthworm culture. 


ably. It is also thought that the bodies of 


other meeting followed, this time at 
the local Memorial Hospital where on 
April 2 the Organic Farm and Garden 
Club was organized with a member- 
ship of 30 and many others attending. 
The organization is growing fast and 
now holds regular meetings. 

With so many firms selling artificials, 
or both chemical and organic ferti- 
lizers, depending on preference or 
salesmanship, it took courage for the 
Clarks to launch their enterprise. But 
customer response soon dissipated 
whatever qualms they may have had 
about a business venture based solely 
on organics. 

“When we started up we thought 
to get by as best we could for a while,” 
Archie explained. “But when cus- 
tomers began buying and using our 
supplies it was like chain reaction and 
we thought we had a bear by the tail. 
With such spontaneous response the 
field was bigger than we'd hoped. 
Many tillers want natural fertilizers 


Earthworm ‘‘manure”’ enriches soil consider- 
dead earthworms add geatly to soil fertility. 


but just haven’t time or patience for 
nature to come across with them, so 
they buy. And we know that, given 
opportunity, nature will back up our 
claims. 


“We've been in business only a 
short time, yet we’re glad to know 
that so many these days want to cut 
down grocery bills by growing as 
much food as possible, and they want 
that food healthful. In supplying na- 
tural fertilizers at a price folks can 
afford to pay, we think we're helping 
a worthy cause. And it’s surprising the 
number of big-acreage farmers turn- 
ing to organiculture.” 


Now the Clarks are thinking about 
improvising mechanical shredders to 
hasten composting. And with natural 
fertilizers and mulches they have their 
field plots set for better demonstration 
next season. ... Watch the Clarks! No 
telling where their organiculture will 
lead them next. 
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In Short: 


Organic Farming Attracting More 
From The Hoosier Day by Frank A. White 


Although we know that much prog- 
ress has been made in scientific farm- 
ing, yet there are some puzzling 
aspects. 

Use of commercial fertilizer has in- 
creased seven times in the past 50 
years. But the average yield has nat 
increased in proportion, if at all in 
50 years, for most crops. 

At the same time the amount of 
protein in corn and several other agri- 
cultural commodities has declined 
with the years. At the same time we 
have become terribly dependent upon 
deadly insecticides and sprays. And, 
the number of weeds and bugs that 
infest our fields have multiplied, 
despite all these killers. 

Members of the Indiana State 
Board of Health are worried that we 
may be taking into our bodies too 
many poisons, through food. The 
present pure food and drug laws need 
strengthening. 

Purdue University has started ex- 
periments to see just how much pois- 
on the human body can absorb with- 
out serious injury, from crops and 
foods. 

This situation gives more import- 
ance to what is known as “organic 
farming” in Indiana. Organic farm- 
ers use only “natural’’ fertilizers, such 
as manure, compost and natural rock 
fertilizer. 

C. M. Tullis, of Andrews, an “or- 
ganic farmer,” said: 

“I have been farming organically 
for 11 years. To say it pays is putting 
it mildly. The soil was just pure yel- 
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low clay when purchased. Now it is 
dark, friable and of wonderful tilth.”’ 
Clinton H. Carroll, Mitchell, said: 
“I farm 280 acres organically. My 
wheat made 34 bushels to the acre. 
That was almost twice as much as my 
neighbor's crop.” 


Man Is Puny Beside the Soil 


The farmer, better than anyone, 
should know the relative insignificance 
of man. For each cubic inch of his 
soil, the basic material of all living 
things, is a universe in itself. Man 
boasts only one individual for each 
sixteen acres. But the soil teems with 
five to ten million insects per acre, 
and the topmost eight inches of that 
acre of soil contain nine tons of mi- 
crobes! One tenth of an inch of rain 
falling on that acre contains 2/6 bil- 
lion protozoa. Add to this the rotting 
vegetation, the weathering rock, and 
the vast and complex chemistry of the 
minerals and other elements in each 
tiny particle of soil, and you have 
something worthy of respect. The 
mineral, vegetable, insect and microbe 
life of a clump of soil is something 
we need to know all we can about— 
and also cherish and protect, for to 
destroy nature’s prodigality would be 
to destroy ourselves. 
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“Tell your master to raise his pasture organi- 
cally. Then you could feed your own baby.” 
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Don't Forget 
Honey 


Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


ET’S not forget honey. As foods 

and sweets go, honey has perhaps 
as long a history as any of them, yet 
too often the modern housewife 
shelves it in the back of her cupboard 
and reaches for the white sugar in- 
stead. Actually, honey is one of the 
most luscious of natural sweeteners 
and has not a little value as food. Too 





bad that the modern housewife with 
a twitch of her 20th century reflex 
tends to let honey go by default. 
This was not always so. Honey sel- 
dom ceased to play an important part 
in the recipes of cooks, candymakers 
and housewives of years past, and it 
may well be mankind’s oldest known 
sweetener. Primitive murals and cave- 
drawings of the bee and his product 
show that honey was important to 
Stone-age man; similarly with the 
Egyptian. The Bible, of course, is full 
of references to bees and the consump- 
tion of honey. What Sunday School 
child hasn’t heard that Canaan was a 
land flowing with milk and honey? 
All through the centuries, honey has 
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users 
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been considered both a good food and 
a pleasant taste-delight. Indeed, prior 
to the introduction of the sugar-cane 
from the tropics, honey was the only 
sweetening substance in very wide use. 

The oldest alcoholic drink of Ger- 
manic and Slavic tribes was mead—a 
drink made of honey, spices, malt and 
water. Some time ago, the British 
Queen sipped a cup of mead in the 
traditional manner at the reopening 
of Norwich Cathedral. 

All the Nordic peoples were fond 
of mead, and in early Anglo-Saxon 
marriages when the wedding was cele- 
brated for thirty-days, the abundance 
of mead drunk during this somewhat 
liquid period is often thought to have 
prompted the term which we still give 
to its modern counterpart: the honey- 
moon. 

Honey is usually boiled and clari- 
fied by straining, but natives will eat 
wild honey without harm. Honey put 
to ferment with yeast and hops pro- 
duces honey beer which is still a popu- 
lar beverage in Ethiopia and other 
parts of Africa. Honey produced for 
Roman patricians was very pure—not 
so the honey for plebeians. Martial, a 
Roman writer at the time of the Em- 
peror Nero, mentions the extensive 
use of honey for baking purposes. He 
said: ‘Bakers prepare for you sweet 
cakes in thousands of forms because 
the bees work for them.’ Honey cakes 
were popular in Greece and Egypt, 
and the Egyptians fed honey cakes to 
their sacred crocodiles. In later times 
the pain d’epice (a gingerbread) of 
France and Lebkuchen of Germany 
had worldwide reputation. Both used 
honey as an ingredient. 

Today many candies are made with 
honey. Honey not only gives the candy 
a subtle and individual delicacy but 
it also furnishes a major part of the 
syrup content of the candy product. 
Bread and pastries which have been 
baked with honey remain sweet, moist 
and palatable for a long period. 
Honey can serve as a delicious sugar 
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COMPOST — 
AS YOU LIKE IT 


SCREENED 
SHREDDED 
GROUND 
MIXED 

- PILED 







Portable and self-powered, this grinder 
mixes and screens earth with compost and 
commercial fertilizer fine enough for seed- 
ing flats and pots. Grinds tough organic 
matter through rolling screens. Separates 


trash from wanted materials. Sold with or 
without motor. Write for free circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEPT. C WICHITA, KANSAS 


$1 BOOKS 91 


ADD THEM TO YOUR LIBRARY! 


THE ORCANIC FRONT by Jj. 1. Rodale. 
Miscellaneous writings on organiculture 
and its implications which, because of 
their extreme importance, should not be 
neglected. 200 pp. Formerly $2.50, now 
only $1.00. 

TREES AND TOADSTOOLS by M. C. Rayner. 
Reveals one of the most remarkable as- 
sociations in Nature. Will help you to 
understand gardening better. Iilus., 122 
pp. Formerly $2.50, now only $1.00. 

THE EARTH’S CREEN CARPET by Louise E. 
Howard. Shows that the study of life's 
cycle as a whole leads inevitably to a 
reformed agriculture for the health of 
the community. 260 pp. Formerly $3.00, 
now only $1.00. 
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Bees and Queens 


“Over 30 years a shipper” 


5 Pound pail HONEY prepaid $2.00 


Produce your own delicious HONEY 
and POLLINATE your crops 


Send for FREE CIRCULARS 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 


Weslaco, Tex. 
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Prevention 
magazine 


DOn’T imiss a single issue of J. I. 
Rodale’s popular health magazine. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 5 months for 
$1.00 (cash with order)! 
Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While it is 
based completely on authoritative re- 
search, only findings of a truly pre- 
ventive character are used. Every 
issue contains amazing surprises, de- 
molishing scores of harmful fallacies 
affecting our daily living. 

For a year’s subscription at $3, 
three years at $7, or five years at 
$10.50, send no money—jot your 
choice on a postcard and you will 
be billed. Write to: 


Prevention, Box 1-F, Emmaus, Pa. 











COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 
GLAUCONITE MARL 


THE KEYS TO MORE 
PROFITABLE FARMING 








' 2 3 


(1) 150 Ibs. per acre of 8-12-12 chemical fertilizer 
plus trace elements. 48 hills, 94 Ibs. of corn, 
and 28.1% moisture. Cost per acre $4.20. No. 
2 corn. 79 bushels per acre. 

(2) 150 Ibs. per acre of Colloidal Phosphate and 

Glauconitic Marl (mixed 50-50). 48 hills, 924 

Ibs. of corn, 23.03% moisture. Cost per acre 

$3.00. No. 2 corn. 83 bushels per acre. 

150 Ibs. per acre of Colloidal Phosphate. 48 

hills, 79 pounds of corn, 18.7% moisture. Cost 

per acre $2.25. No. 2 corn. 75 bushels per acre. 


LET’S GO ORGANIC 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE 
GILMAN, ILL. PHONE 70 
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substitute for frozen desserts and bev- 
erages. 

Honey derived from flowering 
plants and leaf trees is considered bet- 
ter than that gained from coniferous 
trees though the latter has its special 
friends. Honey produced in May and 
June seems richest in aroma and 
flavor. The bees visit the flowers for 
nectar, and this the bee turns into 
honey--just as the cow turns grass 
into milk. Nectar contains up to 60 
per cent of water in which sucrose is 
dissolved. 

It is becoming important to blend 
the various qualities of honey in order 
to produce a good general standard 
of the product. This is particularly so 
in England where much honey is im- 
ported. Most consumers of honey al- 
ways like the same accustomed taste 
in the honey they buy at any time. 
This can be obtained more easily by 
blending different kinds of honey. 

Honey should be stored where it is 
dry and warm. If it is kept for a long 
time, particularly in cold weather or 
under cold conditions, it will change 
from its original liquid form to a 
semi-granular condition which does 
not mean spoilage but which is not 
liked by the consumer. The most im- 
portant thing to remember about 
honey is that it should be used. In 
almost any cookbook, the woman of 
the house can find innumerable reci- 
pes for dishes which can be made 
more tasteful by using honey rather 
than sugar or other sweetener. Keep 
your honey jar in plain sight—and 
use it! 
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Can you afford to support field mice? They'll put you out of 
business if you don’t team up with Mother Nature to lick them. 


‘Mayhem for Mice 


Arthur Penton 


Photos by the Fish and Wildlife Service 


LITTLE black and _grayish- 
A brown animal with beady eyes 
and grizzled fur is picking your pocket, 
day in and day out, on every acre of 
your farm. Nothing edible is safe from 
him, and he can literally put you out 
of business. 

The toll of mice depredations on 
farms is incredible. The average far- 
mer, though he may not know it, pays 
an invisible tax to his mice of 50 
bushels of grain and 5 tons of hay a 
year. Mice contaminate everything 
they touch, destroying what they don’t 
eat by their habits or their mere pres- 
ence. A single mouse eats or spoils his 
own weight in food every day, a total 
of 30 pounds of green food annually. 

Part the lush vegetation of a sum- 
mer meadow or the dead grass of a 
winter field and you'll see the mul- 
titude of criss-crossing runways where 
your rodent enemies live. Found from 
deserts to marshes, from seashore to 
mountain tops, they fare as well in a 
frozen Dakota January as in a torrid 
Arizona July. 

The Agriculture Department esti- 
mates that no farm land has less than 
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10 mice per acre. The champion 
breeder of the mammal world, one 
female mouse may have 17 litters of 
from six to ten mice each in her one- 
year lifetime. 

Rich meadows often have 125 to 
the acre. Sporadic plagues of mice on 
the world’s farming land have been 
recorded ever since Biblical times. In 
1926, 30,000 acres of crops in Cali- 
fornia’s Kern County were destroyed 
by an invasion of 80,000 per acre! 

The only good a mouse ever does is 
provide food for valuable fur-bearing 
animals in non-agricultural areas of 
the world. In cultivated places, he’s 
pure murder. Besides having an in- 
satiable appetite for cereal and forage 
crops that takes hundreds of dollars 
out of your pocket every year, he loves 
flower bulbs, shrubs, and _ planted 
seeds, and he enjoys taking random 
bites from the vegetables in your gar- 
den. One mouse in your corn crib can 
cost you $8 a year. 

Having a fondness for apple seeds, 
he will chew through a dozen apples 
in jig time, just to get at the cores. 
His sharp yellow incisors strip the 
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GET RICH 
© FERTILIZER $ 


QUICKLY 


ALL 
ORGANIC 
ACTIVATOR 





MAKES 
TOP QUALITY SOIL BUILDER 
IN 3 TO 5 WEEKS 


DON’T burn or destroy leaves, garbage and other wastes. 
Compost with 8. C. A., new and improved bacterial 
compost activator that converts organic material into 
valuable fertilizer in a matter of weeks. Here’s what 
B. C. A. does: 

@ BUILDS VALUABLE HUMUS - 
B. C. A. helps the speedy breakdown of organic waste 
into rich, fertile, black humus, which is unexcelled for 
growing vegetables or flowers. 

@ ENCOURAGES EARTHWORMS 

Earthworms love soil rich in organic matter. B. C. A. 
is a bacterial (not chemical) preparation and will help 
rather than retard the growth of earthworms. 

@ STRETCHES FERTILIZER 

Add organic wastes and B. C. A. to your regular fer- 
tilizer. In a few weeks you have MORE and BETTER 
fertilizer. 

@ REMINERALIZES SOIL 

B. C. A. has phosphate rock incorporated in the culture 
which contains the 26 necessary minerals. B. C. A. 
also contains the necessary trace elements, vital to 
plant growth. 

There is nothing as concentrated as B. C. A. Use in 
petted plants and for better vegetable and fruit pro- 
duction ...use in mulching and hotbeds. Check what 
you want and mail the coupon below TODAY. 
(SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSESESESEE SESE eeeeee 
ORCANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. F-1 

235 Halsey St., Newark, N. Jj. 

Enclosed please find checks or money order, 
please send the units I've checked below: 

1 Unit of B.C.A. $1.00 Prepaid, $1.20 W. of Miss. 
2 Units of B.C.A. $2.00 Prepaid, $2.40 W. of Miss. 
6 Units of B.C.A. $4.50 Prepaid, $5.00 W. of Miss. 
25 Units of 8.C.A. $12.50 Prepaid, $13.50 W. of Miss. 

Free information on dealer set up. 
Each unit Is enough for 2 to | ton of compost. 


ME Neccenatages 
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it's So Easy--just start seeds soon 
in any sunny window. And they’re so 
interesting to watch. The plants you 
grow for l0¢ would cost 35 to % to 
buy. Wonderful for house plants, window boxes, 
> werheads, gorgeous 
mixed colors. SPECIAL eranium Seeds llc 
with directions how to grow. Send Dime Today} 


356 W:ATOE , PURPEE CO. | : 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 
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Hampered by snow in winter, mice chew on 
the roots of valuable fruit trees. 


bark off young fruit trees, often below 
the ground surface where the damage 
isn’t noticeable until the tree is a com- 
plete loss. He and his fleas spread all 
kinds of livestock and poultry diseases 
—not to mention numerous human 
ones. He carries hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease of cattle on his feet, and vets 
suspect he can carry mastitis infection 
to Cows. 

Present farming methods are a 
mouse’s best friend. “Clean” cultiva- 
tion means the end of many of his 
age-old enemies. It ruthlessly destroys 
the homes and food supply of dozens 
of animals, reptiles and birds that for 
centuries have kept mice populations 
under control. Bare fence rows, 
burned-off fields, grazed woodlots and 
cleared creek bottoms mean few pred- 
ators to attack mice, and our current- 
ly increasing grass and legume acre- 
age means abundant food and home- 
sites for the ugly little thieves. 

Then too, chemical fertilizers are 
proving a boon to mice. Where the 
soil is deteriorated through their use, 
the food produced on it is less nutri- 
tious. And, according to a Soil Con- 
servation Service study made at Ohio 
University, nearly all forms of bene- 
ficial wildlife are more numerous on 
farms where the most nutritious crops 
are grown. The organic farmer, there- 
fore, who builds up his soil and keeps 
it naturally fertile, can be sure of a 
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FOOD, 


FARMING, 
and the 


FUTURE 


by FRIEND SYKES 


SIR ALBERT HOWARD once said that, if all British farmers farmed 
like the Sykes brothers, that ccuntry would be exporting, not importing, 
food. Anyone who could see the transformation wrought at Chantry 
would endorse this statement. There one may see each summer the 
largest grain crops growing on land that looks, to the eye, about as 
productive as the Bad Lands; and later, these crops harvested in perfect 
condition with the aid of tripods. One can see dairy-cattle, beef-cattle, 
blood-stock, sheep, and poultry, grazing contentedly on luxuriant pas- 
tures, 800 feet above sea-level, feeding the soil and being fed by it. 
And all this without an ounce of imported feed or artificial fertilizers. 

In his absorbing new book Friend Sykes completes the edifice he 
began in Humus and the Farmer. He shows that by simple, sound, 
sensible farming, getting back on to the land some of the human brains 
and brawn it has lost, making full use of the creative agencies which 
nature provides so bounteously, we could rebuild our exhausted soils 
as a first-rate national asset, thereby saving most of the immense sums 
we now spend on soil conservation and human health. 


294 pages, with many photographs, $4.50. Order your copy today from 


The Organic Farmer, Box I-F, Emmaus, Pa. 


PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER; WE WILL PAY POSTAGE. 
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Birds are no match for mice when it comes 

to reproduction. One female mouse, not 

bothered by predators, might produce a 
billion offspring in a year. 


good supply of wild things to keep 
down his mice. 
Poisons and poison gases are other 
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favorite weapons of the chemical far- 
mer. He doesn’t realize, or doesn’t 





care, that these chemicals also destroy * 
the wildlife that prey on mice. Thus . 
he further upsets nature’s balance, . 


and he scratches his head, wondering : 
why the mice continue to increase 
even when he puts out larger and I 
larger poison doses. Stay away from . 
unnatural methods! t 
Not reaching for the shotgun when- 
ever you see a fox, skunk, weasel, 
hawk, lynx, raccoon or owl is another 
excellent mice control measure. A 
barn owl, for instance, with a healthy 
brood of young ones, will snatch up 
25 or 30 mice a night in his terrible 
talons to feed his progeny. A king 
snake, blacksnake or gopher snake 
will eat a whole litter of baby mice 
at a feeding. Hawks are flying rat 
traps, and a weasel on your farm 
means dead mice by the hundred. 
Even foxes, which have been wrong- 
lv given the reputation of wholesale 
chicken slaughterers, are really the 
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production. Legumes enrich the 
soil. Are you including the 
honeybee in your soil-building 
program? 
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this program! 
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What’s New In Beekeeping? 


Originally bees were kept for honey production alone. But today 
they serve two purposes—honey production and pollination. 
Modern practices have eliminated nearly all natural pollinators. 


Bees gather nectar from legumes and in so doing increase seed 


Let us tell you more about 
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farmer's friend. They normally go on 
chicken killing sprees only in the 
spring, so keep your chickens penned 
up then at night, with a good dog 
nearby to scare away the foxes. The 
rest of the year they'll provide expert 
rat-catching services free. And anyway, 
losing a chicken now and then to any 
mouse killer is a small price to pay for 
their rodent control help. 

Any uncultivated land you can 
leave in its wild state on your farm 
will pay off in increased yields and 
less damage by mice to everything 
growing. Wild animals will congre- 
gate in the occasional rough spots you 
allow to grow up. If you stop tillage 
operations 15 feet from your fences, 
the resulting overgrown fence rows 
will harbor hundreds of mice-eaters. 
Never burn your fields or graze your 
woodlots. 

Look over your land periodically 
for mouse burrows and plow them up. 
Sometimes it’s necessary to flood low 
land to get rid of heavy infestations 
of mice. But, generally speaking, sim- 
ply encouraging wildlife will do the 
trick. And there’s no better way to do 
that than to practice organic—natural 
—farming. 


Because he is one of the best mice exter- 
minators known, three states have already 
passed laws to protect the barn owl. 
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Authoritative, enjoyable, written 
or recommended by 






Pay Dirt by J. J. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 


culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas by /. /. 
Rodale. These people are 
astoundingly healthy be- 
cause of the way they raise 
their food. Full details for 
applying the Hunza meth- 
ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 


Stone Mulching in the Garden by 
J. I. Rodale. A new in- 
vention in gardening! An 
authoritative guide to the 
use of stones and rocks 
for obtaining greater yields 
and healthier plants. Illus- 


trated, 164 pp. $3.00 


Memoirs of a Rose Man: Tales 
from Breeze Hill by J. 

Horace McFarland, Horti- 

cultural ideas and personal 
reminiscences of America’s 

greatest champion of the 

rose. Many full-page pho- 

tos, 160 pp. Now $1.75 


Farmers of 40 Centuries by F. H. 
King. Shows dozens of 
ways used by the Chinese 
to make compost. Over 
200 photos giving valuable 
ideas for gardening and 


farming. 384 pp. $3.50 
The Organic Farmer 
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R. and Mrs. Paul Boylan, who 
live just outside the Yankee 
Springs Recreational Park area, use 
earthworms with success in a system- 
atic program of rebuilding their worn- 
out sandy soil. 
The Boylan’s homestead was con- 
sidered almost worthless as far as cul- 
tivation was concerned when they 





Paul Boylan feeds his baby earthworms with 
dampened chicken mash. These boxes fur- 
nish next year’s breeding worms as well as 
earthworms to place in the soil where ever 
special enrichment is needed. 
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Homesteaders Harness 
the Earthworm 


Gertrude Springer 


Michigan homesteaders enlist aid of earthworms in 
all-organic program of reclaiming worn-out land. 


bought it. But by making full use of 
the natural methods of soilbuilding 
such as compost, manures, mulches, 
disking in of cover crops, and earth- 
worm culture this couple have built 
up their gardens, berry patch, fruit 
and nut trees, evergreens, flower, herb 
and rock gardens to such health, vigor 
and beauty that they attract visitors 
from near and far during the summer 
months. Those who had seen this bar- 
ren, devastated hilltop before the Boy- 
lans took over have a hard time be- 
lieving their own eyes. 

One of the many interests at the 
Boylan Homestead are the earthworm 
beds, which set under a shade tree all 
summer. 

For earthworm propagation, Paul 
makes boxes a foot square and eight 
inches deep, with small holes drilled 
in the bottom for drainage. For easier 
removal of worms and eggs, he puts 
in an inside tray of inch slats. These 
boxes are filled with compost and a 
little manure is added. Then the 
breeder worms are put in and the 
compost is always kept damp. The 
tops of the boxes are covered with 
damp burlap, which the young worms 
will eat up as soon as they are big 
enough. These boxes are piled five 
high and the bottom one kept off the 
ground by being set on bricks or 2x4’s. 

Earthworm food is dampened 
chicken mash and an occasional hand- 
ful of lawn clippings. 

Mr. Boylan began his earthworm 
business with a gallon of worms, cul- 
ture and castings from an earthworm 
farm in Colorado at a cost of about 
$11. They did well during the first 
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summer and were put in the basement 
during the winter and given the same 
care. ‘Lhe next spring, he made new 
boxes, filled them as betore, put por- 
tions of the worms and compost in 
the new boxes, covered them with 
burlap and carried them under the 
shade tree. This was seed for the new 
crop. 

The earthworm crop, itseli, was 
then carefully buried in the gardens, 
berry patch, under fruit, nut, and 
evergreen trees, in the choice flower 
beds and everywhere he wanted the 
soil enriched in a short time. The 
worms take care of themselves after 
being placed in the ground, this type 
of worm being non-migrating they 
stay put, and they live off the mulches 
which Mr. Boylan uses so lavishly. 

Earthworms are Nature’s own soil- 
builders, going down in the ground 
to a depth of sometimes fifteen feet 
and bringing up priceless elements 
necessary for plant growth. After this 
sub-soil goes through the worm’s ali- 
mentary canal, it is deposited on top 
of the ground in a wart-like clump 
known as a casing, which is rich in 
humus. Earthworms also loosen and 
aerate the soil. They work up all or- 
ganic matter such as garbage, manure, 
leaves, straw, hay, weeds, cornstalks 
and the like which they find on top 
of the ground or which is buried for 
them. They will transform a mulch 
into humus in a short time. ‘They are 
easily poisoned by chemical substances 
in the soil. 

Much of the Boylan’s technical in- 
formation for this enterprise came 
from the books, Harnessing The 
Earthworm, by Dr. Barrett, Scien- 
tific Feeding by Siegrist, and the 
booklet from Organic Gardening 
magazine called, Our Friend, The 
Earthworm. 

The Boylans are members of the 
local ORGANIC SOIL BUILDERS CLUB, both 
being officers. Mr. Boylan had a lead- 
ing part in the opposition to their 
County spray program. (See Organic 
Farmer, Nov. issue). 
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Wood’s Hot-Seed Thermometer with Point, Connection and R. L. Loggins Patented Shield—$15.00 
Range from 0 degrees te 220 degrees Fahrenheit 
Wood's Hot-Seed Thermometers with Two Connections—Alse Furnished with Loggins Shield 





FOR SILOS—COMPOST 
HEAPS—HOT SEED 
and GRAIN 


Write for Circular to 


The A. A. Wood & Sons Co. 


P. O. Box 937 
Atlanta 1, Georgia 














_. fine pruning shears 


Write for big, FREE catal 


CORONA 


CLIPPER COMPANY 
CORONA, CALIFORNIA 

















MISCELLANY 


News Items of Interest to Organic Farmers Everywhere 


FARMERS’ USE OF NEW POISON 
SPRAYS DENOUNCED BY 
BROMFIELD 
From an Ohio Newspaper 

The chemicals-in-food committee 
investigations have given rise to one 
of the most extraordinary smear cam- 
paigns in our history. Rep. Delaney 
has been blackguarded and those who 
testified that we know nothing of 
the effects of the strange new poisons 
have been called liars, fools and vir- 
tually threatened with blackmail. 

The campaign is traceable to one 
source—the giant chemical manufac- 
turers who make millions each year 
out of the tons of poisons used in the 
growing and processing of American 
food. 

Whether the responsible executives 
of these companies are aware of the 
facts or not, I do not know, but I sug- 
gest they inform themselves. 

The campaign comes directly from 





1 Year $3 O 


Gentlemen: You may bill be for a subscription for 
3 Years $7 O 


SPECIAL OFFER: 5 months for $1.00, for which 


the hucksters and hirelings of the 
companies who are paid to sell the 
products, influence public and Con- 
gressional opinion and edit the chem- 
ical trade papers. Virtually none of 
these men are either chemical or med- 
ical authorities but merely hired 
journalists. 

Their efforts have reached all sorts 
of agricultural editors, and college 
teachers who should be incorruptible 
and respect the positions they occupy. 


The hirelings protest not too much 
but much too much. In effect the 
campaign in its violence seems to say: 
“It doesn’t matter what happens to 
the stomachs, hearts and health of the 
American people, so long as we sell 
our poisons.” 

The executives of these companies 
might well look into the campaign of 
confusion and smear their hirelings 
are putting on. 


Subscribe today! 


5 Years $10.50 O 





Name 


I enclose remittance O 





Address 
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I have seen fruit on roadside stands 
that actually carried a greenish tinge 
from the use of arsenic. I have seen 
ignorant and unqualified milk inspec- 
tors literally forcing by threats the 
use of poisons so toxic that even the 
directions on the package order the 
use of a gas mask while spraying the 
dairy quarters where milk is handled. 

Some residue of such poison is 
bound to find its way into the milk, 
cream and butter we consume, espe- 
cially in the hands of any careless 
operator. 

No nation in the world has so high 
a record of polio and of degenerative 
diseases at middle-age as this one. No 
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Flowers. 128 pages gar- All 3 Pkts., value $1.30, for $1. Send dollar bills at our risk 
den information; hundreds of pictures 
many in color. Money-saving specials. W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


The leading American seed catalog! 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW 
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Get Your Neighbor 


START OTHERS ON THE ROAD TO 
Better Farming Without Chemicals 


The Organic Farmer will be glad to send you 10 free 
subscription booklets that you can use to induce your friends 
to subscribe. Through a coded coupon we can trace every 
subscription to your efforts and pay you a commission for it. 
Request them from The Organic Farmer, Dept. A, Emmaus, 





Enjoy the biggest smooth, round, scarlet-red 
tomatoes you ever saw! Luscious, thick-meated 
fruits, so heavy they often weigh over 1 Ib. each. 
Unequalled for the garden, wins prizes at the ") 
fairs, always brings highest prices. 

Because they are Hybrids, plants grow faster, 
sturdier, bear heavier, and for a longer season. 
They set more fruits even in bad weather. 
SPECIAL — For a limited time only, we'll mail you 18. 
10 Seeds FREE —send stamp for postage. Or, to nxt 1 
have more plants, 70 Seeds postpaid for only $1. ° 


3, 
All the famous Burpee EXTRA SPECIAL— Hybrid Tomato Garden: Giant Big Boy Hybrids ths 
FREE Hybrid Vegetables and famous Burpee Hybrids andaleo the extra-early Burpeeana Hybrids. 7 


356 Burpee Building—at nearest city: 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 


other nation uses strange poisons so 
freely and indiscriminately without 
investigating or knowing anything 
concerning the effects of these poisons. 

It is not impossible that in the hys- 
terical atmosphere of a polio epi- 
demic, a third of the cases diagnosed 
as polio are not polio at all but mere- 
ly the effects of poisons, either in large 
immediate doses or through slow ac- 
cumulation in the system. 

Polio is the most difficult of dis- 
eases to diagnose, and there is no real 
and reliable diagnosis save through 
analysis of the spinal fluid. 

The point is that we know little or 
nothing about these things and that 











Doing It! 






















there should be not only investiga- 
tion but new regulations. 

The hirelings, at least, of the chem- 
ical companies and their lobbyists are 
doing their best to cripple or suppress 
the inquiries of Rep. Delaney’s com- 
mittee. 

It is just possible that you would 
be protecting yourself and your chil- 
dren by writing to your congressman 
and urging him to support the actions 
and hearings of the Delaney Commit- 
tee. 


PUBLIC HEALTH HELD 
IMPERILED BY PESTICIDES 
From The Los Angeles Times 

Use of DDT and other highly con- 
centrated pesticides for spraying fruit 
and vegetables endanger the public 
health and more stringent regulations 
governing such use are needed, a Con- 
gressional committee was told yester- 
day at hearings in the Federal Build- 
ing. 

Testimony was given by two Mon- 
rovia doctors who have conducted 
special surveys on pesticides. They are 
Drs. Bernard Krohn and Francis M. 
Pottenger, Jr. 

Both stressed the dangers of con- 
centrated pesticide solutions and of 
the continued use of them on prod- 
uce. 


Federal Law Needed 


“There should be a Federal law 
requiring anyone using pesticide on 
or near food to prove that his method 
does not make the food poisonous for 
human consumption,” Dr. Krohn told 
the committee. 

He said that conditions which .in- 
crease the poison hazard include con- 
tinued spraying of crops, too great a 
concentration of the pesticide, lack of 
rain to wash it off some crops and ap- 
plication shortly before the crops are 
marketed or while the produce is on 
sale in retail stores. 

Dr. Krohn told of results of a num- 
ber of autopsies made on the bodies 
of persons who died of apparently un- 
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related causes which showed what he 
termed “unmistakable evidence” of 
chlorinated hydrocarbon pesticides in 
19 out of 20 instances. 

In his testimony Dr. Pottenger ad- 
vocated that legislation should be 
passed requiring that all foods which 
had been sprayed by DDT or highly 
concentrated pesticides be labeled so 
as to warn the public of this fact. 


Consumer Warning 


“In this manner the consumer at 
least would be made aware of the fact 
and could choose for himself whether 
he wanted to take the risk of eating 
such produce,” Dr. Pottenger said. 

The committee is headed by Rep. 
E. H. Hedrick, West Virginia, chair- 
man, and includes Reps. A. L. Miller, 
Nebraska; Paul C. Jones, Missouri, 
and Gordon L. McDonough, Los 
Angeles. 

They are on a nationwide tour con- 
ducting hearings in various cities to 
determine the effect of chemicals used 
in foods, sprays, fertilizers and cos- 
metics on the consumers. They ex- 
pect to recommend to Congress vari- 
ous changes in Federal regulations fol- 
lowing the conclusion of their hear- 
ings. 


LOW COST ELECTRONIC BUG 
CHASER SAVES COTTON 
FIELDS 


From The Denver Post 

Marana, Ariz.—An electronic “bug 
chaser”—a machine so fantastic it 
might have popped out from the 
pages of a science fiction story—is 
keeping insects away from the cotton 
fields around Marana this spring. 

Amazed farmers who scoffed when 
the inventors set up the gadget, in- 
serted an aerial photo of the area 
and a eucalyptus leaf and turned some 
knobs, no longer are laughing. Every 
cotton bug vanished in twenty min- 
utes from a 300-acre test field of cot- 
ton after the electronic “bug chaser” 
went into action. 

Stewart Nicholas, head of the big 
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Cortaro Management company at 
Marana, summed up the farmer re- 
action this way: “We investigated the 
machine and came to the conclusion 
that it works with 100 per cent suc- 
cess.” 

Farmers owning some 14,000 acres 
of cotton land in the Marana area 
have contracted J. P. Boyce, owner of 
the “bug chaser” franchise for south- 
western Arizona, to treat their fields. 
Under terms of the contract, the farm- 
ers pay nothing if they are not fully 
satisfied. 

Boyce says his electronic machine 
can be adjusted to chase any type of 
insect away from any type of plant 
o1 tree. His claim was broad enough 
to include chasing bark beetles from 
Colorado’s ravaged spruce forests. 

This is how Boyce explains the elec- 
tronic machine’s performance: 

An aerial photo is taken of the 
region to be de-bugged. The specific 
area to be treated is cut from the 
photo and inserted in the instrument. 

The machine, Boyce says, then 
“recognizes” the land in the trimmed 
photo and treatment is confined to 
this area with almost hair-like pre- 
cision. 

The theory of the machine is based 
on a principle inventors call the 
“magnetic aura” of a plant. Each kind 
of plant, they say, is surrounded by 
magnetic rays. Insects that cause crop 
damage use these magnetic rays to 
find the type of plants they can live 
on. The bugs can not see or smell the 
plant. They use their antennae to 
“feel” their way to the crops they can 
eat and away from those they don’t 
care for. 

For example, cotton bugs thrive on 
cotton plants but wouldn’t touch a 
eucalyptus leaf if they were starving 
to death.. 

The machine, according to Boyce, 
merely changes the magnetic rays of 
cotton plants to the rays emitted by a 
eucalyptus leaf. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Organic 
Gardening 


It’s a beautiful 64-page monthly maga- 
zine, profusely illustrated, which con- 
tains many articles on how to increase 
the vitamins in your vegetables and the 
beauty of your flowers, without the 
use of chemical fertilizers or poison 
sprays. Use only materials obtainable 
free or at nominal cost! 

Special offer: 5 months for $1.00 
(cash with order)! For a year’s sub- 
scription at $3, three years at $7, or 
five years at $10.50, send no money— 
jot your choice on a postcard and you 
will be billed. Write to Organic Gar- 
dening, Box |-F, Emmaus, Pa. 


T TREY 


Cie this Yeo 


verieties of 
PEACH, PLUM, APPLE, 
PEAR, CHERRY, APRICOT 
aad FIG TREES 


Also Pecan Trees, Strawberries, 
Blackberries, and grapevines. 
Roses, ornamentals, and 
a shrubs. All strong 
and ith 












y nursery stock. 
BEA! AGE FULL - COLOR 
CATALOG plus Free Planting Guide. 


Don't delay, write todey. A postcard will do. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY WORSERIES, Inc. 


BOX 148 McMINNVILLE. TENN. 





NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 
ideal for Organic farming and gardening. 


Western Farm Chemical Company 


Box 217 Walnut Crove, California 
Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif 











yy LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
AVE 100° BROADCASTER 







SWEDESBORO 42, NEW JERSEY 





SAY: “I saw it advertised in 


The Organic Farmer.” 
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A queen-bee’s eye view of her co-workers in the hive. 


Winter Bee Care 
Pays Off 


F. G. Tontz 


HE proper kind of attention to 

your bees in late winter and 
early spring can often make a world 
of difference in the size of your honey 
crop next summer. Every year on 
many farms there are bees so weak 
from starvation that they perish on 
the brink of the honeyflow. Neglect- 
ing to replace a failing queen with 
a young vigorous queen is another 
sure way to make sure you won't get 
any surplus honey. 

In good beekeeping practice the 
beekeeper leaves plenty of honey in 
the hive to see the bees through the 
winter. However, an abnormally 
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severe winter often occurs, so that the 
bees must be given additional feed. 
Some beekeepers keep extra combs 
of honey stored in their honey house 
for just such an emergency. But 
should you be starting out with bees 
and find they do need feed and you 
have no extra honey on hand, then 
the only thing to do is to feed them 
sugar syrup, made by dissolving cane 
or beet sugar in an equal amount 
(by volume) of boiling water. Pour 
the syrup in a gallon pail. Punch 
about 2 dozen tiny holes in the pail 
cover, press it tightly on the pail and 
now it is ready to be fed to the bees. 
Place the pail of syrup upside down 
on the top of the frames of the hive. 
Place an empty hive body on top of 
the hive so as to protect the pail. 
Next, place the hive cover on top of 
the empty super and the bees are 
ready to start sucking down through 
the tiny holes. If the cover is airtight, 
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the pail is emptied only as the bees 
consume the syrup. 

In your examination of the hives 
you will find an occasional hive of 
bees raising a young queen to replace 
an old queen that is failing in her 
egg-laying. In this case the queen 
cells, resembling peanuts, should not 
be destroyed. However, if the reign- 
ing queen is laying well and numer- 
ous queen cells are found hanging 
from the bottom of the combs, then 
they most likely are preparing to 
swarm. These “swarm cells” should 
be destroyed every 7 days until the 
swarming ambition has subsided. 

Bees in the old-fashioned box hive 
can be made to produce more honey 
by transferring them to a modern 
hive with movable frames. Like any 
other farm stock, bees need periodic 
care for maximum returns. The box 
hives, with their criss-cross combs, do 
not permit examination into the con- 
dition of the bees, resulting in 
swarming and infestation by wax 
moths. Bees are best transferred from 
the box hive to a modern hive during 
fruit bloom. Select a nice, mild day 
with the bee smoker force smoke into 
the entrance of the box hive to de- 
moralize the bees. Remove the box 
hive from its stand and place it up- 
side down on the ground. Remove 
the bottom board, if any. Now, place 
the cover of the new hive on top of 
the box hive. Next, puff some smoke 
at the bottom end of the box hive, 
tilting it up a little for the purpose, 
to drive the bees up to the top. You 
will soon see that the bees are start- 
ing to crawl upward and in about 15 
minutes most of them should be clus- 
tered on the bottom side of the cover. 
This cover with the cluster of bees is 
now placed on the new hive. Have a 
few frames removed from the new 
hive so that the cluster of bees may 
extend down into the empty space. 


Most of the combs in the box hive 
will be crooked and worthless. All 
good worker brood combs may be 
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Organic Method 


by J. 1. RODALE 


»— _——_ _ -— 
Ne et tg ng Ceca eer = emer Ne Seman Semen see 


) Tue latest phases in organicultural , 
) gardening and farming, summed 
up in a single practical booklet. 
) Learn how mulching improves aera- { 
) tion and conserves moisture— | 

makes composting unnecessary! 
Also gives valuable instructions 
) for making compost in enclosed 
) pits, sheet composting, fitting rock { 
fertilizers into the rotational plan, 
ring-mulching in orchards, etc. ‘ 
Keep up-to-date! Send 50c in { 
coin or stamps to THE ORGANIC 
FARMER, Box 1-F, Emmaus, Pa 
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Hyper-Humus 


PEAT COMPOST 


The Tested ORGANIC 
SOIL IMPROVER 


Just what you need for SEED BEDS in flats, 
cold frames, hotbeds, greenhouses and open 
garden. An effective aid in controlling damp- 
ing-off. Encourages sturdy root growth. 
At dealers in bags and bulk 
Write for helpful folder 











HYPER-HUMUS CO. newts, vs. 











TRY CRM FEED SUPPLEMENT! 


Conditions poultry and animals by sup- 
plying the mineral deficiencies of or- 
dinary diet. 
Stimulates complete utilization of nu- 
tritional values. 
Promotes better health, disease resis- 
tance, and larger yield. 
Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. 
Write for pamphlet and trial size or 
2% Ibs. at $4.75 postpaid. 

COLAN RANCH MINERALS 


Box 670. Rte. 2 Sonoma, California 
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- 3° DWARF FRUIT TREES 


ideal for home gardens, full size 
fruit in little space, bear 2nd or 
3rd year. Also new grapes, nut 
trees, berries, small fruits. Guar- 
anteed stock. Catalog free. 


j. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
Lake Road Canandaigua, 


559 W. N. Y. 














FASTER CLEANER PLOWING 


~ LANTZ 


Reg. US. Pat. Off. 


2-BLADED COULTERS @ 





























Only LANTZ makes double-blade coulters. 
They Cut and Cover More Trash than any 

single-blade coulter . . . clean oe once over. 
Save Man Hours and Time. 
to clear clogged plow. 
Fight Corn Borers . . . bury stubble, trash and 
weeds where borers hide during winter. 
Exclusive Cross- Over Scissor Action on New 
Model “B.” 
Selection of 14 different sizes and types. 
Best All-Purpose Coulters — Disc blade 
assembly may be easily r d, using 
blade only in sod or where there’ 's no trash 
problem. Gives you a single-blade coulter 
second to none. 
More for Your Money than in any other 
make of coulter. 

Write for literature and name of nearest dealer... 

lists in coulter manufacturing. We also monu- 
facture the Lantz Original Flexible-Grapple Hay Fork, 
and Lantz Sickle Grinder 
LANTZ MANUFACTURING co., INC. 


Dept. 421, Valparaiso. indiana 











75e Value — Send Di —ereen 
SPECIAL- “An five l5e-pkts., one of each 
color, postpaid for 10c--to see for your- 
ft the b high quality of Burpee Seeds. 


io sc rps bef; FREE 

mm tat = say co. 
t 

32, Pa. or Clinton, lewa or Riversige. caki q 














BLUE SPRUCE 


ba BE yy yy 5 







tall. Sent postpaid at ee 
time. For complete 
Evergreens, Fruit & Shade x; ° 


write Box 37-A. Ppa 


MUSSER FORESTS. Inc. P| 
Indiana. Pa Pi 
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saved in order to give the bees a good 
start in their new home. Cut them 
to size and fit them into the empty 
brood frames. Wrap twine around 
the frames to hold the combs in 
place. The bees will gnaw away and 
remove the twine within a few days. 
If the queen from the box hive 
colony is a poor layer she may be re- 
placed by ordering a gentle and pro- 
lific laying queen from a commercial 
queen breeder from California or the 
southern states. 


Two weak colonies of bees may be 
turned into a paying proposition by 
uniting them, leaving the best queen 
to head the united force. Unite them 
by placing one hive above the other 
with only one thickness of a news- 
paper separating the bees. The bot- 
tom board of the upper hive and the 
cover of the bottom hive, of course, 
must be removed. Smoke the bees a 
little and slit a few holes in the pa- 
per. By the next day the bees will 
have gnawed through the paper and 
be peacefully united. 


Here in California the main honey- 
flow comes earlier than in most other 
sections of the United States. Accord- 
ingly, our bees here must be strong in 
numbers around April Ist in order to 
take full advantage of the orange blos- 
som and mountain sage honeyflow 
which begins from April Ist to May 
Ist, depending on the season. On 
warm days in December I check my 
bees to see that they have plenty ot 
stores and that the queen in each hive 
is in good condition and is beginning 
to lay. Last year, although the amount 
of moisture received (around 10 
inches) was below normal and not 
generally considered sufficient by bee- 
keepers for a mountain sage honey 
crop of any size, we did get a fair 
crop of honey from the white sage 
(also called silver sage), Salvia Apiana 
Jepson. In the lower counties of 
Southern California the wild buck- 
wheat (Eriogonum Fasculatum) yield- 
ed quite well. 
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With the Editor 


(Continued from page 19) 


research program is the relationship 
of the bee to the clover, for that re- 
lationship is not wholly understood, 
even today. In the absence of sufficient 
wild insects to pollinate the clover, it 
is of critical importance that we 
understand better the erratic behavior 
of the honeybee. Darwin’s observa- 
tions on the subject are still valid, al- 
though his interpretations may fall a 
little short of perfection.” 

There are miny hidden factors, such 
as the bee and other beneficial insects 
that are affected by the use of chemi- 
cal fertilizers, which are going to re- 
duce yields more and more as we go 
along. 


The thought comes to mind occa- 
sionally: what did Hercules do with 


all the ordure he cleaned out of the 
Augean stables? At present writing, 
we can think of several organic farm- 
ers of our acquaintance who would 
like to have been around when Her- 
cules was doing all his shoveling. 





“Well, if I'd have my life to live over again. 
I'd never kave spent all my money on that 
chemical fertilizer.”’ 
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MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
T Ga Uongview Ave; Mansfield, Ohio 

! Send facts about Martin 
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SUPER TURBINE 








BURK Pumps More Water 
Lasts Years Longer 


Fresh water and lots of it for milk, eggs and 
meat—plus city type water service in the 
home. That’s what BURKS super turbine 
Farm Water Systems provide. 

The only systems 
with Life-Lok. Fully 
automatic—self prim- 
ing—finest engineered 
water systems. Write 
for FREE Book, 
“Story of BURKS.”’ 
DECATUR PUMP CO., 70 Elk St., Decatur 70, i. 
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Vemos To Farmers 


The Farmers’ Best Friend 


The pages of The Organic Farmer 
this month are devoted, almost lock, 
stock and barrel to one of the farmer’s 
smaller friends—the bee. 

In a way, this January issue may be 


that benefit by the visits of the honey- 
bee. And by benefit, I mean a sub- 
stantial financial benefit for the far- 
mer: 

SEED CROPS 





more of an epitaph to bees than an Alfalfa Cotton 
introduction, for their ranks are being Asparagus Cucumber 
constantly thinned by powerful insec- Broccoli Kale 
ticides and disease. But it is extreme- Brussels sprouts Kohlrabi 
ly important that all organic farmers Buckwheat Lotus 
—who don’t use sprays—know the im- Cabbage Onion 
portance of the bee and that they pro- Cantaloupe Pepper 
vide a haven for her. Carrot Pumpkin 
In case anyone reading this doubts Cauliflower Radish 
the value of the bee, let him take a Clovers Rape 
look at the following list of plants Collards Rutabaga 





¢ 
WITH THESE TWO BOOKS YOUR Pruning PROBLEMS ARE OVER 


THE LORETTE 
SYSTEM OF PRUNING 


LOUIS LORETTE demonstrates his 
spectacularly successful method 
for forming fruit buds directly on 
the main branches. Explodes many 
common fallacies. Increases yield 
and quality of apple, pear, and 
other fruit trees Every chapter 
a revelation. 30 photos and dia- 
grams. 239 pp., $3.00 


The Pruning Book 


by G. L. WITTROCK 


A WELL-PRUNED TREE is usually 
a healthy tree. Here are specific 
instructions for pruning ornament- 
al trees and shrubs, shade and 
fruit trees, hedges and evergreens 
Clear illustrations and diagrams 
show how anyone can maintain a 
beautiful homestead and a pro- 
ductive orchard. 160 pp., $3.00 





Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


Order today from THE ORGANIC FARMER, Box |-F, Emmaus, Pa. 








The American Bee Journal 


For 1952, in its 92nd year, the Journal aims right at the 
organic gardener; right into the problems this issue pre- 
sents. For the next 12 months the Journal will give you 
a direct and complete resume of beekeeping month by 
month, what to do, how to start with bees, what to use, 
how to produce honey and market it and how to use bees 
for your farm. 

Your special introductory offer (good only until Feb. 1) 
—1 year $1.50 (Reg. $2.00) —With First Lessons in 
Beekeeping (127 page book) and 6 mo. of Journal $1.00 
—Sample copy free on request. 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton 
Illinois 
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Squash Turnip 
Sunflower Vetches 
Trefoil Watermelon 
FRUIT CROPS 
Almond Grape 
Apple Muskmelon 
Apricot Peach and 
Avocado nectarine 
Blackberry Pear 
Blueberry and Persimmon, 
huckleberry native 
Cherry Plum and prure 
Cranberry Strawberry 
Cucumber Tung 
Gooseberry Watermelon 


California Experiment Station 
Finds Chemicals Damage Soil 


“Organic matter from winter cover 
crops or other sources increased 
orange yields in an experimental 
orchard at Riverside, California. 


“The size of the fruit was increased 
by applications of manure and by the 
use of cover crops. 

“This evidence of the importance 
of organic matter was obtained in a 
complex long-term fertilizer experi- 
ment.” 

Those statements were recently 
made by University of California 
agronomists in their publication, Cali- 
fornia Agriculture. Readers of this 
magazine will be interested in the fact 
that chemical fertilizers—-when com- 
pared with organic matter in this ex- 


periment—did not produce nearly as ~ 


high yields or as good quality. Small 
amounts of chemical nitrogen were 
used with the organic matter, but it 
has been our experience on the Or- 
ganic Experimental Farm that nitro- 
gen in the soil can easily be built up 
without the use of its chemical forms. 


Of sensational importance is the 
fact that these California scientists 
found that soil under the trees treated 
chemical fertilizers deteriorated mark- 
edly in tilth and permeability. 
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NATURE PREPARED 
THE FINEST 
FERTILIZER 


NATURAL 


ROCK 


PHOSPHATE 


Now is the time to put back into 
your fields the organic plant foods 
so vital to maximum crop yield. 
Follow nature’s own organic princi- 
pal...use Rock Phosphate ground 
to a fine powder. It rejuvinates soil 
fertility for years. 

DISTRIBUTORS WANTED.... It's a top 


quality product .. . A money maker. 
Write today. 


PHOSPHATE SALES co. 


la Broadbent Bldg. Boise, Idaho 











“FERTILITY FARMING” 
by Newman Turner (Faber) 


is the record of ten years farm-scale success in organic 
farming without the plough. It tells in detail, with 
careful costings, how any farmer can double output, 
half costs and eliminate disease. It is the first or- 
ganic farming book which deals fully with practice 
rather than philosophy, and is based on the authors 
experience on 200 acres with 80-90 pedigree Jersey cattle. 
Edward H. Faulkner says ‘‘Fertility Farming is a 
must for the American farmer who wishes to get out 
of the ruts of our standardised farming system and begin 
to make real progress.”’ 264 pages 44 photos 2 plans. 
Just published in England. Send now for advance 
copies $2.40 postpaid from The Farmer, Goosegreen Farm 
(A), Bridgwater, England. 








AMAZING NEW TRAP! 





* 
Trap for fun, profit, or rodent riddance. Guar- 
anteed HAVAHART trap catches them alive, 
protects pelts. No springs or jaws. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. For free booklet, mail 
coupon today. 


Please let me in on your trapping secrets. 
Vame 





iddress___ -_ 7 


me ee ee ee ee a ee ee 


HAVAHART, 46-], Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 








$7 











A MESSAGE TO 
BEGINNER 
BEEKEEPERS 


We can furnish all supplies the bee- 
keeper needs—Bees and Queens, 
Beehives, Books, Bee Veils, Extrac- 
tors—just everything. And can 
make shipment to you from seven 
warehouses scattered over the Unit- 
ed States. — A lifetime of friendly 
service and the determination to im- 
prove has built a business of which 
we are proud. 


It is said that successful beekeeping is 
the most difficult of all Agriculture to 
accomplish. This is especially true if 
one is to become a honey producer with 
hundreds of hives. However, if ones 
intention is to keep a number of hives 
mainly for pollination and for whatever 
extra honey they make, it is not so 
difficult if one gets the right start and 
the right equipment. 


R. C. Daniels, a man with a lifetime of 
experience in all phases of the bee in- 
dustry, will personally advise you as to 
this start if you will send the following 
information—How many acres do you 
farm? All crops, fruit trees, etc. by 
acres. Total investment you intend to 
make first year. Also the time of your 
fruit bloom. This should not be delayed 
as beehives need to be assembled and 
painted and all arrangements for ship- 
ment of package bees made in advance. 


THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN 
BEE BREEDING ESTABLISHMENT 


THE DANIELS APIARIES 
PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 












Parks’ 


BARRED ROCKS 


WORLD’S 
OLDEST 
STRAIN 


Highest ratings obtainable from U.S.D.A. 
Also Sex-Link and Dominant White Crosses. 
Write for catalog. 


Joe Parks & Sons, Altoona, Pa. 
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Scientists Pull the 
Wool Over Their Own Eyes 

A group of large circulation Amer- 
ican magazines have been conducting 
a loud and intensive campaign to con- 
vince the public that the tood they 
buy in stores is as rich in food value 
as it can naturally be. So-called health 
foods—mineral and vitamin supple- 
ments like brewer's yeast—are widely 
being proclaimed as thoroughly use- 
less and ineffective. 

The object of this campaign is to 
check the rising public resentment of 
poor food quality and to convince the 
housewife that the normal American 
diet of sprayed and chemically ferti- 
lized food will give her family all the 
bodily support it needs. 

Scientists who should know better 
are making statements that show up 
their bias. Here is a statement made 
by L. A. Maynard of Cornell in a 
paper entitled Soil Fertility and 
Human Nutrition: 

“On the basis of present evidence 
it must be concluded that the state 
of fertility of the soil has no import- 
ant influence on the content of a 
specific food crop or animal product, 
with respect to those nutrients that 
are at all likely to be deficient in the 
human diet.” 


What food manufacturers dream 
could be sweeter than that? 
Facts, however, are against that 


glib appraisal. The decline of protein 
content of midwest grains is a good 
example. Protein has dropped ten to 
twenty per cent in the past i100 years. 
Perhaps Mr. Maynard may not con- 
sider protein to be a nutrient, but 
Prof. William Albrecht of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, the nation’s fore- 
most authority on soils, recently made 
the statement that decline in protein 
of corn belt crops has made it an 
absolute necessity to feed protein sup- 
plements from other areas to animals 
fed corn belt grain. Otherwise, he 
said, those crops couldn’t support ani- 
mal life. 
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Does that protein lack affect human 
consumers of that grain also? Certain- 
ly, but the big-time nutritionists on 
the staffs of the large food companies 
won't admit it. 

Carefully conducted tests have also 
shown that other nutrients—like vita- 
min B and calcium—can be drastical- 
ly affected by soil condition and fer- 
tility. The Sir Albert Howard Plots, 
operated by the Soil and Health Foun- 
dation, have shown this year that oats 
raised on organic soil were 111 per 
cent higher in vitamin B than chem- 
ically raised oats. Calcium was 27 per 
cent higher in the organic oats. 

(December, 1951 Organic Farmer, 
page 56). 

Next time you read that soil qual- 
ity has no effect on food quality, don’t 
be taken in. 


“And he said unto them, Out of the 
eater came forth meat, and out of the 
strong came forth sweetness.” Sam- 
son’s conundrum to the Philistines.— 
Judges XIV 





“Of course you can have the worms | dig up 
for your organic farm—but you can get 
them for a lot less trouble through The 

Organic Farmer’s Classified Ads.” 
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For 
Healthy Vigorous Crops 
Use Ko-K-O Now 


a 
will 
Urce of 


FOR FARM CROPS 
LAWNS AND GARDENS 
® Apply Direct to the Soil 


An essential material for the Organic 
Farmer . . . A slow-acting, long-lasting 
energizer that increases and replenishes the 
organic content of the soil... Improves 
soil texture... absorbs and retains plant- 
nourishing moisture . . . helps decomposition 
of soil break-up into humus. . . binds sandy 
soils... loosens clay soils. 
Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags. 


Write For Name of Nearest Dealer to 


HERSHEY ESTATES 
HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


RITEWAY 


WOOD BURNING STOVE 


Entirely different in 
design and function 
from any other on 
the market. New 
principle of complete 

combustion increases 
efficiency, reduces 
heating cost. Aute- 
matic . . . trouble 
free . . . economical 





ture for twelve hours. 
Also Wood-Burning 
Furnaces and Boilers. 





Write for free literature. 





RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Pan LION, 
aes? ve! oN 






BOX 6-G 








New °52 catalog features Chri 
Tree Grower's oes Evergreen 
Fruit, Shade, Nut Trees, $' 

one entals, Berries. Write to Box 






MUSSER FORESTS. Inc 


Indiana, Po 











Classified rates 20¢ a word. 


Minimum, 25 words, or $5.00. 





NURSERY STOCK 


CHRISTMAS TREE PLANTING ‘STOCK. Ever- 
green tree liners for growing ornamental landscape 
stock. Growers of quality stock at low prices. Free 
list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, 
Dept. OGF, Johnstown, Pa. 


HONEY PLANTS encourage bee-keeping and in- 
crease in pollinating insects, improve the balance 
of nature. Illustrated catalogue on request featur- 
ing fifty nectar producing trees, shrubs, forage 
crops, attractive perennials, unusual new plants— 
good honey plants with other uses. Something for 
small areas and large. Send today. PELLETT 
GARDENS, Atlantic, Iowa. 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


HOOVER'S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and KAY- 
LORITE (GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska 
and Iowa—Colloidal contains 10 major and 11 
trace elements; Kaylorite—18 major, 30 trace ele- 
ments. Build rather than stimulate soils. HESPEN 
SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, Fremont, Ne- 
braska. 


Natural, finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to 
feed the soll and replenish fertility. Write MID- 
WEST PHOSPHATE COMPANY, D’Arcy Building, 
Joliet, Illinois, or NORMAN OLDT, Kempton, Rt. 
3, Pennsylvania. 

FINER THAN FROG HAIR—“RUHM’S” PHOS- 
PHATE ROCK. No other Phosphate as fine. Also 
Glauconite Green Sands. FRED VEITH, 3505 
Mozart Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. F. 
































HOOVER'S 20% SOFT PHOSPHATE with Colloidal 
Clay. It pays to use colloidal Phosphate the natural 
soll builder with its many trace elements. Glauco- 
nite Potash for sale also. Agents and Dealers 
Wanted. Free literature. SPINDLER’ SOIL 


MACHINERY—EQUIPMENT 
MERRY TILLER. 20th Century Gardening Marvel. 
Wheelless rotary tiller. Is to gardener, what chain 


saw is to woodsman. Outselling all others put 
together in Northwest. Prices under $200, Free 
folders. JOHNSON’S BERRY FARM, Ashland, 
Oregon. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere, 28 Volt 
DC Generators, for electric welding. $33.00 each. 
Free information. LEWIS SHORT, Dept, OF, 
Burton, Kansas. 

BOOMS ALL-PURPOSE WAGON UNLOADER. 
Inexpensive, easily attached to your present wagon. 
Unloads five tons in seven or fourteen minutes. 
Free literature. BOOMS SILO CO., Harbor Beach, 
Mich. 








EARTHWORMS 


EARTHWORMS for BEST RESULTS in _ soil- 
building. 500—$2.75: 1000—$4.50; 500 and, over 
$4.00 per 1000. Folder free. EDMONDSON 
HATCHERY, 118 Mirabeau, Greenfield, Ohto. 


EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use. 16 


years Experience. Information Circulars. Backed 
by Service. Most Reasonable Prices. No failures 
Following Our Methods. R. CALDWELL, 


Barwick, Georgia. 


RED EARTHWORMS make valuable compost 
from leaves, grass and garbage. $4.00 per thous- 
and. Excellent for fishing. Office in rear MYRTLE 
KESSINGER, 1210 Eighth Ave., Arcadia, Cal- 
ifornia. 





POULTRY 


RHODES CHICKS: 20 breeds U. S. Approved Pul- 
lorum Clean including Anconas, Buff Leghorns, 
White and Dark Cornish. U.S. Certified New 
Hampshires and large type white leghorns. Lower 
prices. New Catalog. RHODES HATCHERY, 
Spencer, W. Va. 


DUCKS & CEESE 


WHITE CHINESE GEESE, trios $25. Discount on 
early gosling, hatching egg orders. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. RY-HIL FARM, Box O, Issue, Mary- 
land. 














PETS 


MAKE MONEY RAISING WHITE RATS. Easy, 
pleasant work. 1000’s used weekly. $5.00 will start 
you for trio and list of buyers. Act now. Folder 
free. K. POULTRY FARM, Armada, Mich. 


LIVESTOCK 


Grade black and white face BREEDING EWES, 
registered sheep, approved. Feeder steers, and 
heifers, feeder lambs, feeder pigs. Carload or less. 
LEWIS FURGASON, Windham, N. Y. 


CHAMPION BRED REGISTERED ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE. Of the Best 
Breeding in America. ALBERT E. PAYNE, James- 
town Road, Springfield, Ohio. 




















RABBITS 
RAISING RABBITS, CAVIES, HAMSTERS is 
profitable. Instruction book and magazine 25c. 
Magazine (monthly) one year $1.00. SMALL 


STOCK FARMER, Fairlawn 4, New Jersey. 
FOODS 


PURE HONEY. Blend of five distinct Blossoms, 
fine flavor. 60 Ibs. $10.00 not prepaid. 5 Ibs. $1.80 
postpaid 8rd zone. F. FEKEL, Rt. 6, Vineland, 
New Jersey. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes. Our instruc- 
tions reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Send your RAW WOOL direct to the Mill for eco- 
nomical, luxuriously warm blankets and robes. 
Details free. WEST TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS, 
412 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 

GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at 
home for neighbors on $59.50 Union Loom. 30,000 
doing it. Booklet free. UNION LOOMS, 89 Post 
Street, Boonville, N. Y. 


IRISH WOOLENS 
WISH YOU 


COULD SEE the new snuggley 
stripey-plaidy blanketing, multi-colored in AVOCA 
HANDWEAVERS’ famous colors. As sampling it 
is impossible, gird your courage and try it! You 
will love it. Makes delightful capes, toppers, etc. 
60 inches wide, $12.50 per yd. postpaid. CAROL 
BROWN, Putney 70, Vt. 
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Miscellany 
(Continued from page 51) 


A eucalyptus leaf is inserted in the 
machine just before it is turned on. 
Magnetic rays from the leaf are pick- 
ed up by the electronic instrument, 
according to the inventors, and trans- 
mitted to the entire field. 

This, as far as the cotton bug is 
concerned, transforms the field of 
tasty young cotton plants into an in- 
edible mess of eucalyptus. So the bug 
picks up and goes looking for an- 
other cotton field. 

When wide areas are treated at the 
same time, Boyce says, the bugs will 
perish of starvation or migrate so far 
away they no longer are a menace. 

Nicholas, head of the Cortaro com- 
pany, estimates farmers in Arizona 
can save $7 per acre by using elec- 
tronics instead of insecticides. 

Boyce, over the first hurdle of skep- 
ticism in Arizona, is confident the 
electronic “bug chaser” will join the 
silver iodide cloud-seeder as an in- 
tegral part of agriculture in the west. 

But his job would be easier, he 
says, if the machine would shoot out 
sparks or make a little noise. It 
wouldn’t be so hard then, he says, to 
convince farmers that it really works. 








Order it now! 


A Binder 


for your valuable copies of The 
Organic Farmer. Keeps them in- 
stantly ready for you to consult... 
next month or years from now. 
This handy, durable leatherette 
binder, attractively stamped in 
gold, holds 12 issues, which may 
be easily inserted or removed. 
Price $2.00 (add 10c west of 
Mississippi). 

Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


The Organic Farmer, Box 1-F, Emmaus, Pa, 





ORGANIC TRADING POST 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. Organically 
Produced. A Christmas Gift of good taste. Grade A 
Gallon $6.10; % gallon $3.50; quart $2.00. West 
of Mississippi $6.75, $3.75, $2.20 Postpaid. JOHN 
BACON, Johnson, Vermont. 

TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit or 
Mixed. $2.94 bushel, average express $2.13. Organ- 
ically grown, mixed sizes, no washing, gas or 
sprays. Satisfaction guaranteed. Florida Honey 
$1.25 five pounds. GARLITS, Seffner, Florida. 
Natural Stone Ground FLOURS and CEREALS, 
5 Grain Breakfast Cereals for mush. Vita Cereal 
ready to serve; Toasted coconut. Almond meal 
wheat germ and wheat flakes. Candy Bars; with 
dates, nuts, honey, no sugar. All kinds of Health 
Foods. We sell seaweeds to enrich your garden. 
Ask for folder. Enclose stamp for folder. THE 
MILL, Box 699, Lodi, Calif. 


FARM SEEDS 


ALFALFA, U.S. GROWN, $22.80 per bu.; Hardy 
Grimm $29.10; Red Clover, contains some Alfalfa, 
$24.45; Sweet Clover $7.65; Alsike Clover $28.05; 
Timothy $7.05; Hybrid Corn $5.25. Genuine Ladino 
Clover $1.25 Ib. All low prices quoted are for 
famous Gro-Coated brand seeds. Send for free 
circular giving full details. Actual farm tests 
show good stands where same seed, not Gro-Coated 
brand, failed. Our low direct-to-buyer prices in- 
clude outstanding new items such as Ranger 
Alfalfa, Meadow Foxtail, Certified Shelby, Nemaha, 
Cherokee and Clinton 11-Selection 25 Seed Oats, 
etc. Our seeds recleaned and tested. Guaranteed 
satisfactory and sold subject to your 30-day test. 
Write for free samples and Big Catalog. AMER- 
ICAN FIELD SEED CO., Dept. 333, Chicago 9, 
Illinois. 




















SOIL ANALYSIS 


BETTER CROPS, BETTER LAND, BETTER IN- 
COME from reliable laboratory soil analysis and 
experienced recommendations. Complete report 
$4.00. Send for full information and sampling 
directions. EDWIN HARRINGTON, Agricultural 
Chemist, Carversville, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SOILSERVICE well advertised organiculture busi- 
ness for sale $15,000.00. Over 2500 reorder cus- 
tomers. Reason for selling, heart trouble. Write 
or call on Mr. Daly, SOILSERVICE, Townsend, 
Mass. 

INDEPENDENT LIVING AND INCOME FOR ALL 
gathering dandelion roots, big market, paying good 
prices. Send 25c (coin) for complete plans post- 
paid. INTERNATIONAL MART, 6912-or, Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood 28, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, septic tanks, etc., 
cleaned and deodorized by application of miracle 
fermentation. Comes in pellet form. Reduces 
masses, opens clogged drains, cesspools, etc. Saves 
annual pumping and cleaning costs. Costs $2.50 
per treatment. Shipped parcel post anywhere in 
U.S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC 
SEWER CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Alls- 
ton 34, Massachusetts. 

UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty 
original drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. 
Fitting for all purposes. Size 3” x 4”. Postpaid 
$1.25. MRS. WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 
S. 17th Street, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


STAINLESS STEEL—18.8 VAPOR SEAL SAUCE 
PANS. One Quart—$6.50; Two—$7.50; Three— 
$8.50: Six—$12.50; Percolators. $13.50—Roasters. 
MAJOR CO., 71 Milford, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
YOUR LEATHER JACKET renovated expertly. 
FREE Circular. BERLEW MFG. CO., Dept. 9, 
Freeport, N. Y. 

OUTDOOR TOILETS CLEANED, DEODORIZED! 
Cut digging, pumping, moving costs. Safe, econom- 
icul. Details FREE. WILMETTE FARM SUPPLY, 
Dept. 110, Wilmette, Illinois. 

OUTDOOR TOILETS, CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC 
TANKS cleaned, deodorized with amazing new 
product. Just mix dry powder with water; pour 
into toilet. Safe, no poisons. Save digging, pump- 
ing costs. Postcard brings free details. BURSON 
LABORATORIES, Dept. H-84, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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The Beekeepers Calendar 
The individual beekeeper should note that 
this calendar is a general not a specific guide. 
Different areas of the country and different 
climates will mean slightly varying bee needs. 
Watch your bees! 


JANUARY: Normal temperature for this 
month is not conducive to activity in the 
hive. If your bees have been left adequate 
stores they will be clustered and creating 
heat by regulated use of the honey stored 
for a time of the year when the vital nutri- 
ents in honey will be much required by the 
bees. Prepare spare hives for swarms and 
supers in readiness for use in April-May. 
If bees seem to be consuming stores at a 
faster rate than normal due to unseasonable 
warm-weather flying, give them good ripe 
honey. If you have to use sugar at this 
season add oil of thyme. 


FEBRUARY: Another quiet month—although 
a good queen is already laying a few eggs 
each day. Keep the hive entrances cleared 
of debris and winter casualties. 


MARCH: Many colonies succumb in this 
month through lack of stores. Care in this 
connection should be exercised especially if 
the previous month has been warmer than 
usual and much flying has taken place. Look 
for capped stores, and if they are absent 
feed good ripe honey. Breeding is on the 
increase now and sturdy bees cannot be 
reared on sugar. They need the mineral 
salts and special nutrients in honey. 


APRIL: Another month when stores should 
be watched if winter holds on and the 
weather is sunless. On the other hand, if 
there is a large acreage of soft fruit and 
early top fruit, a good flow of nectar may be 
coming in. If this is so, the first supers 
should be put on. 


j 


MAY: A month of great activity among the 
bees. Spring-clean your hives. If normal 
flow is on, the mass of bees will spread 
across the brood frames with great rapidity, 
so great is the queen’s breeding activity at 
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and swarms. 
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JUNE: Bees will need more supers this 
month. They will often fill 8 to 10 combs 
in a week with a good June flow from white 
clover. Swarms in this month if given the 
site of the swarmed stock and the supers 
will thrive and give good surplus; also in- 
crease in colony strength. If soft fruit and 
early top fruit have given a flow, there may 
be some supers of capped honey ready for 
removal at the end of the month. 


4 


JULY: Another month of normal honey 
flow. Give supers as needed. The end of 
this month marks the virtual finish of the 
surplus honey flow. 


This is the month for supers 


AUGUST: There are still many late-flower- 
ing wild plants that give nectar plentifully 
enough to replenish the bees’ own larder. 
This is the month for removing the honey 
harvest. 





SEPTEMBER: See that all your colonies 
have enough stores for the winter (about 
25-30 Ibs.). Any queen introduction work can 
be done this month; also uniting of stocks. 


‘ 


OCTOBER: The time for seeing that all 
hives are safe against the winter. If feeding 
is done this month, ripe honey should be 
fed back. 


NOVEMBER: Hive entrances should not be 
made too small. The best winter entrance 
is a strip of perforated zinc across the whole 
width of the hive. An aperture about two 
inches long and one inch high only, should 
be cut in the lower edge of the zinc to afford 
passage of the bees. Such a perforated front 
provides constant fresh air without draught; 
fresh air is an important factor in the health 
of the hive during winter. 


DECEMBER: Life in bee-land at this time 
of the year is very quiet and their quiet rest 
should not be disturbed. 
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High Test 
Non-Acid 
Natural Phosphate 

Direct from Mine 


adil 
Finely Ground Kock PHOSPHATE 


... Will improve YOUR soil this permanent, low cost way. This photo- 
graph shows actual ears from the 1951 experiment on the 75-year old 
Morrow test plots at University of Illinois. The 12-bushel per acre yield 
was the result of Finely Ground Rock Phosphate, manure, limestone and 
catch crops. Write today for valuable en on Permanent Soil !m- 
provement. It's FREE. 


ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


804 Church Street Nashville, Tennessee 



























Great News for Organic Gardeners! 


THE AMAZING NEW 1952 


Lightning F thange 





Does a Day’s 
Work in Just 
ONE Hour! 


So Low in Cost 
Almost Anyone 
Can Afford it 


EIGHT WONDERFUL, LABOR-SAVING 
YARD AND GARDEN MACHINES 
—ALL-IN-ONE! 


ERE’S the new Model 2 ROTO- tor’ for home power, agriculture and 

TILLER, engineered so that the emergency defense—or if you have an 
power take-off is up front, where, in a old model you'd like to trade in, be sure 
matter of seconds, you can convert to to send for Ed Robinson’s New Bock 
lawn mower, field mower, snowplow, “A Little Power—A Lot of Living!” 
light bulldozer, water pump, etc. If you You'll find it a _ revelation and it’s 
are thinking of buying a ‘‘garden trac FREE. Simply mail the coupon below. 








> 


: . Rototiller, Inc. 
= 1 Dept. 101, Troy, New York 
{ rows. Please send me FREE, by return mail, a copy of your Big, 68-page, 
aur > TT Stith R—A LOT OF LIVING!” by 


Illustrated BOOK, “A LITTLE 
4 id Robinson. author of the Famous ‘‘Have-More” Plan. 


—— 
Nance 


(Please Print) 


Address 
a 


City - Count ome . . State 
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